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To  the  School  Commillee: 

_  I  respectfully  submit  the  seventy-sixth  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

The  report  covers  the  school  year  ending  August  31,  1958. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Dennis  C.  Haley, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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Foreword 


SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  BOSTON 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

During  the  past  year  American  education  at  all  le\^els  has  been 
widely  subjected  to  critical  anabasis  by  many  writers  and  speakers  alarmed 
by  the  scientific  accomplishments  of  the  Russians  and  eager  to  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  the  schools  and  colleges  of  our  nation. 

More  intensive  studies,  which  have  been  conducted  b}^  recognized  au- 
thorities, have  presented  findings  based  on  broad  surveys  of  current  edu- 
cational policies,  programs,  and  practices  viewed  against  the  background 
of  American  traditions  and  aspirations.  These  studies  have  endorsed  the 
American  system  of  education  as  basically  well  adapted  to  the  aims  and 
objectives  proper  to  a  democratic  society.  In  general,  they  have  revealed 
no  new  problems.  However,  they  have  placed  before  a  receptive  public 
various  plans  and  programs  which  many  American  educators  have  long 
advocated  as  essential  to  maximum  individual  achievement  and  national 
progress  in  a  dynamic  world  situation.  If  all  that  has  been  written  and 
said  about  American  education  during  the  past  year  stimulates  a  con- 
tinuing public  interest  and  results  in  greater  public  understanding  and 
support  of  the  needs  of  the  schools,  a  tremendous  service  will  have  been 
performed  for  our  nation. 

Although  all  aspects  of  American  education  have  received  careful 
scrutiny,  public  attention  has  been  principally  directed  toward  the  teach- 
ing of  science  and  mathematics  and  the  selection,  encouragement,  and 
development  of  pupils  of  superior  ability.  This  brief  foreword  presents  a 
brief  description  of  routine  procedures  and  recent  accomplishments  of 
the  Boston  Public  Schools  which  combine  to  provide  a  strong  program  in 
these  two  major  areas  of  current  public  interest. 

The  concern  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  for  the  position  of  science 
and  mathematics  in  the  curriculuin  antedates  by  many  years  the  successful 
launching  of  the  first  earth  satellite  by  Russian  scientists  in  October, 
1957.  Under  the  continuing  program  of  curriculum  re^^sion,  all  courses 
are  subject  to  constant  study  and  are  completely  rewritten  every  four  or 
five  years  by  committees  of  teachers  who  incorporate  new  materials,  new 
techniques,  and  new  methods  which  have  been  carefully  tested  in  the 
laboratories  and  in  the  classrooms.  Accordingly,  as  part  of  this  on-going 
program,  courses  of  study  in  science  and  mathematics  have  been  com.- 
pletely  revised  and  published  for  all  levels  since  1953,  and  many  new  units 
have  been  added,  as  described  in  detail  in  the  section  of  this  report  dealing 
with  curriculum.  In  addition,  the  total  school  program  has  been  further 
enriched  for  pupils  of  varying  abilities  by  an  increasingly  wide  selection 
of  supplementary  aids  and  extracurricular  activities  as  well  as  by  the 
establishment  of  an  advanced  work  class  for  selected  pupils  of  Grade  V, 
accelerated  courses  in  science  and  mathematics,  and  a  science  institute  for 
able  learners  from  the  various  high  schools. 
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Science  and  Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  Schools 

A  particularly  important  accomplishment  was  the  publication  in 
June,  1958,  of  the  first  section  of  a  new  and  completely  revised  course  of 
study  for  Grades  I-VI  and  the  completion  of  the  second  and  final  section 
which  will  be  printed  in  the  spring  of  1959.  These  documents,  which 
represent  six  years  of  preparation  and  classroom  trial,  cover  seven  subject 
areas. 


The  marvels  of  the  universe  are  revealed  to  elementary  school  pupils 


The  courses  of  study  in  science  for  Grades  I-VI  go  far  beyond  the 
child's  interest  in  plants  and  animals  to  include  simple  problems  selected 
from  such  areas  as  weather,  astronomy,  machines,  heat,  light,  sound, 
electricity,  and  magnetism.  These  courses  provide  graded  scientific  ex- 
periences which  aim  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  pupils  in  the  world  around 
them,  to  encourage  a  growth  in  scientific  attitudes,  to  make  better  thinkers 
of  pupils,  and  to  present  useful  and  interesting  scientific  information.    To 


expand  pupils'  background  of  firsthand  experience  and  to  offer  further 
stimulation  of  interest  in  science,  many  elementary  classrooms  now  have 
science  centers  for  exhibits  or  collections. 


Pupils  learn  number  concepts  by  means  of  manipulative  devices 


In  arithmetic  for  Grades  I-VI,  these  documents  present  a  sequential 
program  aimed  to  develop  in  each  pupil  an  understanding  of  number 
concepts,  a  basic  functional  vocabulary  of  mathematical  terms,  a  mastery 
of  computational  skills  and  ability  to  apply  concepts  and  skills  in  the 
solution  of  problems,  and  confidence  in  his  ability  to  think  and  to  work 
with  numbers. 

Understanding  is  stressed,  rather  than  mechanical  response,  and 
experiences  directh'  associated  with  actual  situations  are  provided  to 
develop  quantitative  meaning  to  the  child's  study  of  arithmetic  and 
supplement  the  carefully  planned  development  in  computational  ability. 
Greater  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  problem  solving,  both  mental  and 
written.  Within  the  framework  of  the  course  of  study  for  each  grade 
many  techniques  are  provided  for  enriching  activities  for  above-average 
pupils  as  well  as  for  the  slow  learners. 


The  elementary  school  curriculum  was  further  enriched  by  the  or- 
ganization of  a  pilot  class  offering  to  selected  pupils  of  Grade  V  advanced 
work  in  science,  arithmetic,  French,  and  creative  writing  in  the  fields  of 
literature,  geograph}-,  and  history.  This  program  is  described  in  the 
section  of  this  report  dealing  with  elementary  education. 

Science  and  Mathematics  in  the  Secondary  Schools 

At  the  secondary  level  complete  coverage  is  provided  in  science  and 
mathematics  by  up-to-date  courses  of  study  and  curricuhim  guides.  These 
documents  embrace  such  subjects  as  general  science  for  junior  high  schools 
and  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  and  general  science  for  senior  high 
schools.  Special  units  introduced  at  appropriate  levels  include  those  on 
nuclear  energy,  aviation,  physical  sciences,  electronics,  and  radiant  energy. 

In  mathematics  newly  prepared  courses  and  guides  are  available  in 
junior  high  school  mathematics  for  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX,  and  in 
college  preparatory  mathematics  (plane  and  solid  geometry,  intermediate 
algebra,  and  trigonometry)  and  special  mathematics  for  technicians  (shop 


Making  numbers  realistic 
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Junior  high  school  mathematician  prepares  for  the  space  age 


mathematics,  plane  trigonometry,  surveying,  algebra,  geometr}-,  and  navi- 
gation) at  the  high  school  level.  Further  revisions  of  curricula  are  being 
developed  in  shop  mathematics,  algebra,  and  basic  mathematics  for  high 
schools. 

New  Programs 

In  addition  to  the  up-to-date  revision  of  science  and  mathematics 
courses,  the  curriculum  has  been  enriched  by  the  inauguration  of  new 
programs  in  these  subjects  at  the  high  school  level.  At  Boston  Latin 
School,  for  example,  a  new  course  in  the  physical  sciences  has  been  in- 
stituted to  permit  selected  students  to  complete  a  combined  physics  and 
chemistry  course  in  two  years  through  Grades  X  and  XI  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  elect  advanced  science,  physics,  or  chemistry  in  Grade  XII. 
A  corresponding  accelerated  program  is  offered  in  mathematics  at  Boston 
Latin  School  and  Boston  Technical  High  School  whereby  selected  students 
complete  plane  geometry  and  intermediate  algebra  in  Grade  X  and  solid 
geometr}-  and  trigonometry  in  Grade  XI  and  are  thus  able  to  elect  ad- 
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Pupil  participation  features  science  classes 


vanced  mathematics  in  Grade  XII.  Similar  accelerated  programs,  which 
involve  groupings  of  selected  students  and  the  presentation  of  additional 
course  material,  have  also  been  instituted  at  other  schools.  The  effect  is 
to  group  talented  students  together,  start  their  science  and  mathematics 
studies  earlier,  and  offer  them  an  extra  year  of  study  in  these  subjects. 

The  senior  high  school  science  and  mathematics  councils,  comprising 
teachers  and  heads  of  departments,  have  considered  the  new  programs 
proposed  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Physical  Science 
Study  Committee  in  science  and  by  the  Commission  on  Matheinatics  of 
the  College  Entrance  Board  and  the  Special  Committee  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  (the  Illinois  Plan)  in  mathematics.  Teachers  have  tried  out 
these  new  programs  to  a  limited  degree  in  several  Boston  high  schools 
while  continuing  to  give  solid  training  in  accepted  programs  in  these  sub- 
ject areas.  As  many  eminent  authorities  have  pointed  out,  there  is  no 
need  to  turn  the  American  educational  .system  upside  down.  On  this 
point  Dr.  Pusey  of  Harvard  has  said,  "Rather  than  new  emphases,  there 
should  be  more  assiduous  application  to  our  traditional  tasks." 
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As  another  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  and  contributing  to  the 
lastest  developments  in  these  subject  areas,  the  Boston  PubHc  Schools 
continue  active  membership  in  the  Massachusetts  Committee  for  Science 


Board  demonstrations  test  mastery  in  mathematics 

and  Mathematics.  This  committee  includes  representatives  from  private 
and  public  schools,  from  colleges  and  universities,  and  from  industry 
united  in  the  common  aim  to  improve  programs  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 


The  Science  Institute  for  Able  Learners 

To  provide  further  enrichment  for  selected  high  school  students  of 
the  Boston  Public  Schools  capable  of  benefiting  from  the  study  of  ad- 
vanced material  not  ordinarily  presented  in  the  classroom,  the  Science 
Institute  for  Able  Learners  was  established  in  the  spring  of  1958.  The 
Institute  consisted  of  a  series  of  seven  lecture  demonstrations  given  by 
certain  members  of  the  high  school  faculties  in  various  areas  of  science. 
Lecture  topics  included  Accelerated  Motion,  Chemical  Distinctions, 
Special  Projects  in  Physical  Science,  Periodic  Law,  Atomic  Radiations, 
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Tensile  Testing  on  Ferrous  Metals,  and  New  Developments  in  Biochem- 
istry. More  than  i6o  students  from  the  high  schools  throughout  the  city 
participated  in  this  program.  To  permit  division  of  this  group  into  man- 
ageable units,  each  lecture  was  given  four  separate  times.  Both  teachers 
and  students  considered  the  Institute  to  be  most  helpful.  A  survey  made 
among  the  participating  pupils  after  the  final  lecture  produced  a  number 
of  excellent  suggestions  for  increasing  the  value  of  this  program  next  year. 


Supplementary  aids  and  equipment  in  classroom  and  laboratory 
enrich  teaching  of  science 


Annual  Boston  Public  Schools  Science  Fair 

Further  indication  of  the  continuing  effort  to  stimulate  interest  and 
enrich  achievement  in  science  education  is  seen  in  the  Boston  Public 
Schools  Science  Fair,  which  has  been  conducted  annually  since  1947.  Al- 
though the  competition  is  limited  to  junior  and  senior  high  school  pupils, 
this  yearly  event  has  stimulated  interest  in  science  at  all  levels  of  the 
school  system.     Last  spring  preliminary  fairs  were  held  in   35   Boston 
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Public  Schools  with  more  than  3,000  pupils  submitting  original  projects. 
From  these  3,000  entries,  150  were  selected  for  exhibition  in  the  final 
city-wide  competition  which  was  conducted  in  two  divisions  —  one  for 
junior  high  schools  and  the  other  for  senior  high  schools.  In  each  of  the 
two  competing  divisions  12  award  winners  were  chosen  by  boards  of 
judges  comprising  teachers  from  other  school  systems.  Subsequently, 
two  Boston  Public  High  School  students  won  first  place  awards  in  the 
State  Science  Fair. 

Some  idea  of  the  ability,  interest,  and  creativeness  of  pupils  com- 
peting in  the  science  fairs  is  gained  from  a  consideration  of  the  titles  of 
the  winning  projects.    Among  these  were  "The  Tellurion,"  a  motor-driven 


A  youthful  scientist  explains  his  project 


device  demonstrating  the  variation  in  seasons  and  the  length  of  day  and 
night;  "Telsa  Turbine  in  the  Propulsion  of  a  Boat";  "Steam  for  Jet  Pro- 
pulsion"; "Gaseous  Plasma  and  Nuclear  Plasma,"  a  method  of  studying 
the  electrical  and  thermal  properties  of  hydrogen  in  a  state  of  plasma ;  and 
"The  Effects  of  Germicidal  Ultra-violet  Radiations  on  the  Escherichia 
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Coli,"  a  project  involving  the  isolating  of  Escherichia  coli  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  most  successful  of  three  methods  used  to  bombard 
the  coli. 


Student   demonstrates  tile  glazing  at  Science  Fair 


Other  Activities  and  Aids 

Among  other  supplements  to  the  regularly  revised  curriculmn  in 
science  and  mathematics  are  such  activities  and  aids  as  visitation  programs 
to  museums,  participation  in  science  and  mathematics  clubs,  visual  aids, 
and  science  boxes.  The  facilities  and  the  staff  of  the  Children's  Museum 
and  the  Museum  of  Science  are  made  available  for  lectures  and  demon- 
strations to  pupils  of  elementary  and  junior  high  school  classes  on  a  regular, 
scheduled  basis  with  transportation  provided  under  the  guidance  of 
teachers.  Clubs  deaHng  with  various  aspects  and  applications  of  science 
and  mathematics  are  conducted  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  to  offer 
students  opportunities  to  explore  special  topics  or  to  undertake  projects 
which  frequently  lead  to  participation  in  state  or  national  competitions 
in   various   specialized    areas.    Appropriate    tape   recordings,  sound   and 
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motion  pictures,  film  strips,  and  other  aids  are  available  in  great  variety 
for  all  levels.  Particularly  valuable  to  teachers  of  general  science  in  both 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  are  the  science  boxes  which  contain  ma- 


The  Museum  of  Science  offers  a  variety  of  educational  programs 
to  supplement  classroom  activities 


terials  and  apparatus  for  each  of  the  various  course  units.  These  science 
boxes,  which  have  been  used  with  great  success  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools 
for  many  years,  are  prepared  and  delivered  to  teachers  by  the  Department 
of  Audio- Visual  Instruction. 

Interest  is  further  stimulated  and  knowledge  increased  by  occasional 
special  programs  such  as  the  presentation  of  the  Traveling  Demonstration 
Lecture  given  this  year  to  the  students  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  by  the 
Oak. Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies. 

This  brief  statement  has  been  limited  to  the  presentation  of  certain 
programs  of  major  public  interest  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the 
Boston  Public  Schools  are  meeting  present  and  future  needs  in  these 
areas. 
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In  the  following  sections  of  this  report  will  be  found  the  record  of 
other  advances  and  accomplishments,  further  indicating  the  effectiveness 
with  which  members  of  the  Boston  vSchool  Committee  and  the  administra- 
tive and  instructional  staff  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  are  constantly 
re-examining,  revising,  and  improving  the  total  school  program  in  order 
to  provide  the  best  educational  services  possible  for  all  the  children  of 
our  city. 

In  the  successful  accomplishment  of  this  vital  task  during  the  school 
3'ear  1957-1958,  the  Boston  School  Committee,  the  vSuperintendent,  and 
the  entire  personnel  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  understanding,  cooperation,  and  support  of  the  Legislature,  the 
Mayor,  the  City  Council,  and  the  citizens  of  Boston. 
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SCHOOL  BUILDING  PROGRAM 

Excellent  progress  was  made  in  the  long-range  school  building  pro- 
gram during  the  school  year  1957-1958.  Two  major  projects  were  com- 
pleted, two  approached  the  final  stages  of  construction,  and  one  was 
initiated  with  the  beginning  of  structural  operations  in  March,  1958. 
Five  additional  projects  were  well  advanced  in  the  process  of  preconstruc- 
tion  planning  and  selection  of  sites.  These  ten  projects,  which  are  de- 
scribed below,  will  provide  new  school  building  accommodations  for  seven 
districts  of  the  city.  It  is  expected  that  four  of  these  projects  will  be  in 
operation  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  3'ear  to  bring  to  a  total  of  14  the 
number  of  new  units  constructed  and  occupied  since  1949. 

The  Boston  Trade  High  School  Addition  containing  a  gymnasium  and 
cafeteria  was  completed  and  accepted  as  of  May  15,  195S.  The  Manassah 
E.  Bradley  Elementary  School,  Orient  Heights,  East  Boston,  was  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  occupancy  in  September,  1958.  Two  other  buildings, 
one  replacing  the  Henry  Grew  Elementary  School  in  Hyde  Park  and  the 
other  replacing  the  Rice  and  Franklin  Elementary  Schools  in  the  South 
End,  are  expected  to  be  ready  to  receive  pupils  in  late  November  and 
December,  respectively.  Construction  was  also  begun  in  the  new  Thomas 
Dwight  Elementary  School  in  Roxbury.  Already  30  per  cent  completed, 
this  building  is  expected  to  be  placed  in  operation  early  in  i960. 

Further  progress  was  made  in  the  long-range  building  program  by 
the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  for  three  additional  projects: 
a  new  gymnasium  at  the  Dorchester  High  School;  a  ten-room  addition 
to  the  David  A.  Ellis  Elementary  School;  and  a  new  elementary  school 
building  to  replace  the  Dwight  vSchool  in  the  South  End.  Finally,  addi- 
tional steps  were  taken  to  accomplish  the  difficult  task  of  obtaining  suit- 
able sites  for  the  two  new  elementary  schools  proposed  for  the  Harvard- 
Warren  District  in  Charlestown  and  the  Lowell  District  in  Jamaica  Plain. 

Maintenance,  Repair,  and  Modernization  of  School  Plant 

Maintenance  work  was  initiated  at  the  Roxbury  Memorial  High 
School  in  anticipation  of  the  occupancy  of  this  building  by  the  student 
body  of  the  Boston  Technical  High  School  in  September,  1959.  Archi- 
tectural and  structural  plans  are  in  process  of  preparation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  School  Buildings  for  the  conversion  of  academic  rooms  to  shops 
and  laboratories. 

Other  major  maintenance  projects  contracted  for  during  the  year 
involved  the  expenditure  of  more  than  $600,000  for  repairs,  alterations, 
and  modernization.    These  projects  included  the  waterproofing  of  exterior 
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walls  of  1 8  buildings;  roofing  repairs  on  nine  buildings;  exterior  and  in- 
terior painting  of  17  buildings;  carpentry  and  plastering  in  eight  buildings; 
modernization  of  plumbing  including  installation  of  handwashing  facilities 
in  ID  buildings;  modernization  of  electric  lighting  and  installation  of  new 
clocks  in  18  buildings;  installation  of  new  heating  boilers  and  oil  burner 
equipment  in  six  buildings ;  repairs  to  heating  plants  throughout  the  school 
system;  and  the  modernization  of  the  welding  shop  at  Boston  Trade  High 
School. 


New  Dental  Unit  at  Rochambeau  School 

Additional  improvements  were  efl^ected  by  the  following  new  projects. 
Surfaces  were  paved  and  fences  constructed  on  the  Cora  L.  Etheridge 
Elementar}^  School  site,  on  the  Solomon  Lewenberg  Schoolyard,  and  on  the 
James  P.  Timilty  Junior  High  Schoolyard.  Dental  units  were  installed 
at  the  Rochambeau  School  and  the  Abraham  Lincoln  School,  and  altera- 
tions were  made  at  the  Patrick  O'Hearn  Elementary  School  to  provide 
accommodations  and  equipment  for  a  cerebral  palsy  class. 

Surplus  Government  Property 

The  Boston  School  Department's  share  of  surplus  go\'ernment 
property  during  the  past  school  year  totaled  more  than  $149,000  with  a 
cost  of  transportation  and  handling  to  the  School  Department  of  $5,400. 


These  items  were  distributed  to  more  than  120  schools  and  six  depart- 
ments, including  the  School  Committee  Supply  Room  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  School  Buildings. 

PERSONNEL 

The  Office  of  Personnel  during  the  school  year  1957-1958  was  con- 
cerned with  the  staffing  of  the  schools,  particularly  on  the  high  school  and 
junior  high  school  levels.  Special  examinations  were  held  during  the 
Christmas  and  February  vacations  for  permanent  teachers  in  critical 
areas,  largely  mathematics  and  science,  on  these  two  levels.  These  ex- 
aminations attracted  only  a  small  number  from  other  school  systems. 
During  the  past  two  years  special  examinations  resulted  in  the  moving  of 
35  permanent  junior  high  school  teachers  to  the  high  school  level,  thus 
creating  a  personnel  shortage  on  the  junor  high  school  level.  Numbers  of 
candidates  have  dwindled  in  our  regular  certificate  examinations,  indicat- 
ing that  a  revision  of  the  salary  schedule  is  necessary  to  attract  candidates 
to  the  Boston  system.  The  Salary  Adjustment  Board  has  presented  a 
salary  schedule  to  the  School  Committee  to  enable  Boston  to  compete 
favorably  with  outside  school  systems  that  offer  starting  salaries  ranging 
from  $3,800  to  v$4,coo  a  year. 

The  turnover  is  close  to  120  teachers  annually.  Vacancies  are  filled 
according  to  regulations:  768  pupil  hours  for  a  high  school  teacher,  35 
pupils  per  teacher  from  Grade  I  through  IX,  etc.  The  number  of  per- 
manent teachers  varies  directly  with  pupil  enrollment.  A  reduction  of 
permanent  teachers  below  the  minimum  number  allowed  is  not  to  be 
recommended  because  of  the  present  tendency  of  the  younger  temporary 
teachers  to  leave  for  better  paying  positions  in  outside  school  systems. 

Boston  employs  close  to  500  temporary  teachers  annually.  Tempo- 
rary teachers  are  employed  (a)  in  vacancies,  (b)  in  long-term  assignments 
in  place  of  teachers  on  leave  for  various  reasons — maternity  leave,  leave 
for  adjustment  to  marriage,  military  leave,  sabbatical  leave,  leave  for 
rest,  etc.,  (c)  in  overflow  classes  from  the  kindergarten  through  Grade  VI, 
(d)  in  classes  from  Grade  IX  through  XII  where  a  teacher  is  necessar}" 
although  pupil  numbers  do  not  warrant  a  permanent  appointment. 

The  present  rate  of  payment  for  temporary  teachers  is  $16  a  day, 
which  amounts  to  $2,880  for  a  school  year  of  180  days.  This  compensa- 
tion suffers  in  comparison  with  school  systems  paying  $3,800  to  $4,000  for 
a  year's  contract.  The  result  is  that  Boston  loses  many  temporary 
teachers  as  the  school  year  advances.  For  example,  20  temporary  teachers 
went  to  other  school  systems  over  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  10  more 
over  the  Februar}-  vacation, 
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The  School  Committee  late  in  June,  1958,  authorized  the  payment  of 
$3,600  on  a  year's  contract  to  200  provisional  teachers.  More  than  500 
teachers  on  eligible  lists  were  contacted,  but  the  response  was  only  40  per 
cent.  This  number  is  inadequate  in  filling  the  need  for  temporary  and 
long-term  substitute  teachers.  The  result  is  that  an  intensive  recruitment 
of  former  Boston  teachers  now  married  is  necessary,  especially  during  the 
winter  months  when  emergency  calls  range  from  70  to  90  a,  day. 

As  a  result  of  School  Committee  action  the  Office  of  Personnel  as- 
sumed responsibility  under  the  Superintendent  for  all  noninstructional 
personnel,  including  502  custodians,  535  other  permanent  employees  in 
various  categories,  and  a  staff  of  284  in  the  School  Center  program  of  the 
Department  of  Adult  Educational  and  Recreational  Activities. 

CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 

The  reappraisal  and  development  of  curriculum  started  in  1954  is 
continuing  according  to  plan.  The  system  of  e\^aluation  and  develop- 
ment described  in  previous  reports  is  still  followed.     During  the  current 


The  Boston  Public  Schools  receive  first  award  ever  made  by  National  Safety 
Council  to  a  municipal  department  of  the  City  of  Boston 
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year  the  following  courses  have  passed  through  the  probationary  period 
and  have  been  altered  by  the  suggestions,  criticisms,  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  teachers  using  them  during  the  trial  period.  The  following 
courses  have  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the 
School  Committee  and  are  ready  to  be  inaugurated  on  a  permanent 
basis  by  September  i,  195 8: 

The  Promotion  of  Safet}-  in  Home  Economics  Laboratories  and 
Shops  for  Girls 

The  Promotion  of  Safety  in  School  Shops  for  Boys 

Course   of  Study  in   Music  Education — Instrumental,   Grades 

IV-XII 
Course  of  Study  in  Music  Education — Vocal,  Grades  X,  XI,  XII 
Course  of  Study — Lipreading  for  Kindergarten  and  Grades  I, 

II,  III 
Course  of  Study  in  German  for  Senior  High  Schools 
Course  of  Study  in  Art  Education  for  High  Schools 
A  Curriculum  Guide — Elementary  Education,  Grades  I,  II,  III 
Course  of  Study  in  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Grade  IX, 

Algebra 

Course  of  Study  in  Junior  High  School  English,  Grades  VII, 
VIII,  IX 

Course  of  Study  for  Sub-Special  Classes 

Course  of  Study  in  Home  Economics,  Junior  High  Schools, 
Clothing 

Course  of  Study  in  Business  Education — Typewriting  for  Per- 
sonal Use,  Typewriting  I  and  II 

Course  of  Study  in  Civic  Education — Grade  IX 

Manual  for  the  Instruction  of  Immigrants 

Course  of  Study  in  High  School  English — Grades  X,  XI,  XII 

It  is  estimated  that  So  per  cent  of  the  entire  teaching  personnel  are 
active  in  some  phase  of  the  total  curriculum  program. 

In  addition  to  these  completed  courses  there  are  many  new  com- 
mittees in  the  process  of  re-evaluating. 

Courses  in  process: 

Kindergarten  and  Elementary 

Arithmetic  \  ^^^^^  Music— Grades  I-VI 

hSot  /  Industrial  Arts— Grades  IV  and  V 

y        •  (  Health  and  Safety  Education — ■ 

i^anguage     )    q^^^^^  jy^  y^  yj  Grades  I-VI 

^iterature    V  Phvsical  Education— Grades  I,  II,  III 

Keaamg        i  Physical  Education— Grades  IV,  V,  VI 


Time  here  is  of  the  essence 

Junior  High  Schools 

Basic  Mathematics  —  Grade  IX  Geography  —  Grade  IX 

Music  —  Vocal  —  Grades  VII,  VIII,  IX  Guidance  —  Grade  VIII 

Health  Education  Spanish 

Industrial  Arts  French 


Senior  High  Schools 

Mathematics 

1.  Basic  Mathematics 

2.  Trade,  Shop,  Industrial  Mathematics 
Health  Education 

Home  Economics,  Clothing  and  Textiles,  Grades  X,  XI,  XII 
Home  Economics,  Foods —  Grades  X,  XI,  XII 
Business  Education 

Shorthand 

Ofifice  Practices 

Business  Law 

Business  Geography 

Economics 
Spanish 
French 
Driver  Education  —  Curriculuiu  Guide  for  Classroom  Instruction 
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Special  Areas  of  Instruction 

Course  of  Study  in  Lipreading  —  Grades  IV,  V,  VI 
Course  of  vStudy  for  Special  Classes  for  Over-Age  Pupils 
Course  of  Study  for  Special  Classes  —  Grades  VII-IX 
Course  of  Study  for  vSpecial  Classes  —  Grades  I-VI 

An  additional  function  of  the  curriculum  division  is  the  preparation, 
printing,  and  distribution  of  pamphlets  and  bulletins  which  are  of  particular 
concern : 

Boston  Clerical  School  —  A  Coeducational  Business  School 

Home  and  School  Association  Directory 

Looking  Ahead  to  Senior  High  School  (A  Guide  to  a  Choice  of  a 

Secondary  School) 
How  to  Study 
Water  Safety 
Safety  in  the  Garden 

The  school  year  1957-1958  marked  the  completion  of  the  first  half 
of  a  gigantic  step  in  the  Curriculum  Division.  With  the  acceptance  of  the 
Curriculum  Guide  in  Elenicntarv  Education  —  Grades  I,  II,  and  III.  a 


Elementary  school  pupil  gives  demonstration  in  science  at  interest  table 
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fruitful  six-year  program  in  elementary  education  redevelopment  was 
completed.  The  remaining  half  of  this  project  will  be  resolved  at  a  similar 
time  in  1959.  The  number  of  specific  courses  contained  in  this  one  docu- 
ment indicates  the  gigantic  proportions  of  this  production.  There  are 
courses  in  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  language,  literature,  reading, 
and  science  for  Grades  I,  II,  and  III.  These  areas  alone  could  be  con- 
sidered to  be  21  different  courses  by  subject  and  year.  In  addition  to  these 
areas  of  learning  and  philosophies,  aims,  objectives,  and  techniques  are 
completely  outlined,  defined,  and  explained. 

The  whole  curriculum  development  project  receives  additional  luster 
when  one  realizes  that  every  single  course,  curriculum  guide,  and  docu- 
ment is  developed  by  the  teachers,  department  heads,  principals,  and  head 
masters  of  our  school  system  without  extra  compensation,  each  devoting 
his  time,  talent,  and  professional  acumen  as  his  contribution  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  efficiency  of  our  school  system. 

With  the  launching  of  the  first  Sputnik  early  in  the  school  year  a  real 
test  of  our  curriculum  development  program  was  made.  The  question 
quite  commonly  asked  throughout  the  nation  had  to  do  with  the  effective- 
ness of  science  and  mathematics  courses  of  study  in  particular  school 
systems.  Our  thoughts  immediately  were  turned  to  our  own  educational 
stock  pile  in  these  two  subject  areas.  Our  records  show  that  since  1953  a 
revision  of  all  scientific  and  mathematics  courses  of  study  for  both  senior 
and  junior  high  schools  was  practically  complete.  The  following  docu- 
ments, having  passed  through  the  preparation,  testing,  and  refineinent 
period,  are  now  in  process  and  functioning  courses  in  our  curriculum: 

High  School  Level 

School  Document  No.    i — 1953 — Atomic  Energy 

School  Document  No.    7 — 1956 — Course    of    Study    in    Chemistry    and 

Physics  for  Senior  High  Schools 

School  Docviment  No.    9 — 1956 — Course  of  Study  in  Biology  for  Senior 

High  Schools 

School  Document  No.  11^1956 — Course  of  Study  in  College  Preparatory 

Mathematics,  Grades  X,  XI,  and 
XII  (Plane  Geometry,  Algebra  II, 
Trigonometry,  and  Solid  Geometry) 

School  Document  No.  9 — 1957 — Curriculum  Guide  in  High  School  Sci- 
ence (Astronomy,  Aviation,  General 
Science,  Physical  Science) 

School  Document  No.  12 — 1957 — Curriculum  Guide  for  Special  Courses  in 

Mathematics  for  Technicians  for  Sen- 
ior High  Schools  (Shop  Mathematics, 
Plane  Trigonometry,  Surveying,  Alge- 
bra, Geometry,  Navigation) 
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Course  in  airplane  service  trains  students  in  construction,  maintenance,  and  repair 


Junior  High  School  Level 

School  Document  No.    6 — 1957 — Course  of  Study  in  Junior  High  School 

Mathematics^  Grades  VII  and  VIII 
School  Document  No.  11 — 1957 — Course  of  Study  in  General  Science  for 

Junior  High  Schools 
School  Document  No.  10 — 1958 — Course  of  Study  in  Junior  High  School 

Alathematics,  Grade  IX,  Algebra  I 
School  Document  No.  i — 1957 — "Organization  and  Administration  of 
Junior  High  Schools  in  Boston"  and  School  Document  No.   5 — 1957 — 
"Curricula  for  Latin,  Clerical  and  Day  High  Schools''  describe  in  detail 
curriculum  of  all  courses  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Courses  still  in  the  process  of  study  and  laboratory  with  the  prospec- 
tive publication  dates  are: 

A.  Shop  Alathematics  for  High  Schools — to  be  completed  in  June,  1959 

B.  Basic  Mathematics  I  — to  be  completed  in  June,  1959 

C.  Basic  ^Mathematics  II  — to  be  completed  in  June,  1959 

It  is  our  impression  that  by  1959,  upon  the  completion  of  these  addi- 
tional documents,  the  Boston  Public  School  system  will  have  as  modern  a 
re-evaluation  in  mathematics  and  science  as  is  presently  possible. 


Improvement  of  Instruction 

In  the  area  of  improvement  of  instruction  each  subject  council  devoted 
its  time  in  committee  for  study  and  recommendations  concerning  the 
enrichment  of  our  program  through  instruction  improvement.  A  particular 
contribution  was  made  by  the  High  School  Mathematics  Council.  This 
subcommittee  made  a  specific  investigation  and  report  of  the  new  trends 
in  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  This  study  included  lecture  programs  at 
monthly  meetings,  the  most  important  of  which  was  given  by  Father 
Bezuzska  of  the  Mathematics  Department  of  Boston  College.  This  much- 
discussed  change  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  is  known  as  the  Illinois 

plan. 

Textbooks 

The  tested  screening  patterns  through  which  all  texts  must  pass  be- 
fore adoption  were  used  again  during  the  current  school  year.  Textbook 
committees  at  the  various  grade  levels  and  by  specific  subject  are  formed 
in  the  early  fall.  New  texts  and  revisions  were  submitted  to  these  com- 
mittees for  the  first  step  in  our  exhaustive  review.  The  text  then  passes 
from  the  committee  to  the  council  for  its  action,  thence  to  the  textbook 
committee  of  the  Principals  and  Headmasters  Associations  and  so  on 
through  seven  separate  and  distinct  screening  processes,  the  last  of  which 
is  the  Boston  Public  School  Committee  itself. 

In  the  area  of  history,  civics,  economics,  and  literature  additional 
attention  is  focused  on  the  detection  of  objectionable,  offensive,  or  un- 
American  material  or  thoughts  so  that  an}-  offensive  passages  will  be 
eliminated. 

This  year  i86  different  texts  were  reviewed,  99  new  texts  were  for- 
mally approved,  41  revisions  of  old  texts  were  accepted,  and  56  texts  were 

dropped.  . 

Courses  for  Teachers 

Special  courses  designed  to  assist  teachers  in  preparation  for  special 
examinations  in  senior  high  school  and  junior  high  school  mathematics 
and  also  to  improve  instruction  were  offered  during  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February.    The  courses  were  as  follows: 
Subject  Instructor 

Algebra — Trigonometry  Mr.  Eugene  L.  McLaughlin 

Head  of  Department 
Hyde  Park  High  School 
Junior  High  Mathematics  Miss  Mary  M.  McLaughlin 

Vice  Principal 
WiUiam  E.  Russell  School 
Geometry  Miss  Florence  Magner 

(Plane,  Solid,  Analytical)  Assistant 


Dorchester  High  School 
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Each  course  was  conducted  on  15  separate  days,  two  hours  per  meet- 
ing, for  a  total  of  30  hours.    The  courses  were  well  attended  and  met  with 

great  success. 

Legislation 

The  field  of  legislation,  as  presented  by  new  laws  during  a  school  year, 
is  a  challenging  source  of  information.  As  various  laws  are  enacted  or 
amended,  the  Boston  School  Department  is  constantly  on  the  alert  for  the 
possible  results  of  such  legislation  in  the  field  of  education. 

There  are  several  avenues  of  knowledge  on  proposed  laws.  Some  of 
these  are  Daily  Lists  of  Committee  Hearings;  the  Legislative  Bulletin  of 
Committee  Work;  the  Journals  of  the  House  and  the  Senate;  and  the 
Calendars  of  the  Day.  From  these  sources  legislation  is  carefulh'  studied 
and  followed  to  its  final  enactment. 

There  were  three  bills  filed  by  the  School  Committee  this  year: 

An  Act  relative  to  appropriations  for  school  purposes  in  the 

City  of  Boston  (unlimited). 

An  Act  relative  to  appropriations  for  school  purposes  in  the 

City  of  Boston  (32  million). 

An  Act  authorizing  the  City  of  Boston  to  use  certain  park  land 

for  school  purposes. 

Civic  Education 

The  preparation  of  a  Curriculum  Guide  for  Civic  Education  has  been 
the  primar}'  consideration  this  past  year.  The  committee,  using  the 
temporary  units  and  combining  these  with  comments  received  from  the 
teachers  who  have  used  them  in  the  classroom,  expects  that  the  results  will 
make  a  helpful  and  practical  guide  for  all  teachers,  both  newcomers  and 
veterans. 

Students  from  10  Boston  public  high  schools  participated  in  the 
Student  Exchange  Program  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
The  fortunate  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  Student 
Government  Day  and  Student  Government  Visiting  Day  returned  to  their 
classmates  with  new  information,  some  practical  experience,  and  a  conta- 
gious enthusiasm  for  the  Commonwealth. 

The  teachers  who  attended  the  Boston  College  Educators'  Seminars 
on  Metropolitan  Boston  were  provided  with  information  and  ideas  in  an 
area  of  growing  importance  on  which  educational  material  is  too  often 
lacking. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

The  following  report  of  progress  made  by  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  City  of  Boston  during  1957-1958  encompasses  those  special  achieve- 
ments which  are  over  and  above  regular  organizational,  administrative, 
supervisory,  teaching,  and  community  activities. 

Organization  of  Elementary  Schools 

Two  new  elementary  school  buildings  were  completed  in  the  Elihu 
Greenwood  District,  Hyde  Park,  in  time  to  receive  pupils  in  September, 
1957.  As  a  result  the  two-platoon  program  formerly  conducted  in  the 
Hyde  Park  School  and  the  Elihu  Greenwood  Colony  formerly  located  in 
the  WilHam  Barton  Rogers  Junior  High  School  were  discontinued.  A 
c^ass  of  non-English  speaking  pupils  under  12  years  of  age  was  continued 
in  the  Michelangelo-Eliot-Hancock  District,  and  an  advanced  work  class 
was  established  in  the  Robert  Treat  Paine  School  with  10  superior  pupils 
drawn  from  five  elementary  school  districts. 

Kindergartens 

Six  departmental  meetings  and  an  orientation  course  for  nine  newly 
appointed  teachers  were  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Kindergartens, 


Kindergarten  pupils  in  one  of  the  new  schools  recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
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which  reported  9,499  children  enrolled  in  373  kindergarten  classes  con- 
ducted by  173  permanent  and  43  temporary  teachers.  A  total  of  15,952 
parent-teacher  conferences  and  792  home  visits  were  recorded. 

Every  kindergarten  unit  now  has  a  copy  of  the  book,  "The  Very 
Little  Girls,"  as  the  result  of  the  presentation  of  ^^  additional  copies  this 
\-ear  by  the  Laura  Fisher  Taussig  Committee.  Seven  picture  storybooks 
were  presented  by  the  P.  F.  Degrand  Fund  Books  Committee  for  distribu- 
tion to  kindergartens. 

The  kindergartens  contributed  i6c  Easter  boxes  to  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  for  distribution  to  hospitals. 

Elementary  Advanced  Work  Class 

In  October,  1957,  as  a  result  of  a  study  of  the  needs  of  exceptionally 
able  pupils  in  live  districts  of  the  Dorchester-Mattapan  area,  a  pilot 
elementary  ad\-anced  work  class  was  opened.  This  program  was  designed 
to  provide  the  optimum  development  of  the  ver}-  high  potentials  of  10 
selected  pupils  from  Grade  V  only. 

Initial  screenings  for  the  identification  and  selection  of  these  pupils 
were  made  by  the  principals  and  teachers  of  each  district  on  the  basis 
of  cumulative  records,  report  cards,  intelligence  ratios,  and  teachers'  ob- 
servations.   Then  the  I.Q.  of  each  pupil  was  ascertained. 

Those  candidates  who  achieved  at  least  135  I.Q.,  a  reading  grade  of 
at  least  7.0,  and  an  arithmetic  grade  of  at  least  6.5  were  again  screened  by 
principals  and  teachers.  In  this  second  screening  factors  of  health, 
emotional  stabilit}',  social  maturity,  general  and  specific  interests,  reason- 
ing ability,  originality,  capacity  for  work,  persistency,  and  intellectual 
curiosity  were  considered. 

Finally  a  conference  was  held  with  the  parents  of  the  selected  group 
to  establish  with  them  the  goals  for  the  plan,  to  caution  them  of  the 
flexibility  of  the  program,  and  obtain  consent  for  the  placement  of  the 
pupils. 

The  advanced  work  class  aims  to  bring  within  reach  of  the  ver}^  able 
child  as  much  enrichment,  stimulation,  and  experience  as  is  possible  in 
the  areas  of  intellectual  and  social  adjustment.  Within  the  framework 
of  the  fifth  grade  course  of  study,  it  is  to  be  a  deepening,  broadening 
expansion  of  academic  experience  rather  than  an  accelerated  view  of  the 
sixth  grade  course.  It  is  planned  to  open  avenues  of  experience  and 
thought  through  classroom  discussion,  exchange  of  ideas,  field  trips, 
library  experiences,  research  projects,  and  fine  writing,  as  well  as  to 
develop  leadership  qualities  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  balanced  by 
humility.  Each  pupil  is  expected  to  carry  back  to  his  own  classroom 
stimulating  ideas  and  reports  of  his  activity  in  the  advanced  work  class. 

One  day  each  week  these  10  pupils  whose  I.Q's  range  from  150  to  170 
meet  in  the  Robert  Treat  Paine  School.     The  program  is  a  flexible  one, 
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Advanced  work  class  studies  French 


but  it  includes  a  half  hour  of  conversational  French  with  written  expres- 
sion of  the  oral  work  but  no  study  of  construction  or  grainmar,  and  a 
half  hour  of  science.  The  pupils  selected  the  area  of  meteorology  as  their 
field  of  interest.  Problems-  in  arithmetic,  creative  writing,  research  in 
histor}'  and  geography,  and  field  trips  round  out  the  da^-'s  work. 

Principals  and  teachers  have  given  enthusiastic  support  to  this 
advanced  work  class.  Members  of  the  home  classes  evidence  real  respect 
for  the  superior  abilities  of  the  member  who  is  attending  the  advanced 
work  class  for  she  enriches  the  classroom  work  appreciably. 

Members  of  the  advanced  work  class  show  great  enthusiasm  for  their 
new  work  and  carry  this  program  and  their  regular  work  with  ease.  A 
noticeable  improvement  in  the  quality  of  arithmetic  and  written  composi- 
tion work  of  these  students  is  evident  in  their  regular  classroom  situations. 
Parents  have  commented  on  improved  study  habits,  the  development 
of  maturity  and  poise,  growth  in  discrimination  in  choice  of  reading, 
growth  in  interest  in  community  and  surroundings,  and  an  increased 
interest  in  and  attention  to  discussions  within  the  family  circle. 

This  pilot  class  has  given  such  evidence  of  successful  achievement 
that  it  will  be  continued  into  Grade  VI  in  195S-1959.    Moreover,  at  least 
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An  exhibit  of  dolls  prepared  by  pupils  for  Junior  Red  Cross 

two  more  of  these  advanced  work  classes  will  be  started  in  Grade  V  in 
1958-1959,  one  in  the  Dorchester-AIattapan  area  and  one  in  Roslindale- 
West  Roxbury. 

Course  of  Study  Revision 

A  Curriculum  Guide  for  Grades  I,  II,  and  III  was  completed  and 
published  in  time  for  distribution  before  the  opening  of  the   1958-1959 
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school  year.  The  result  of  six  years  of  preparation,  this  document  presents 
philosophies,  aims,  objectives,  and  techniques  as  well  as  course  material 
in  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  language,  reading,  and  science.  The 
final  draft  of  the  Curriculuin  Guide  in  Elementary  Education — Grades 
IV,  V,  and  VI  is  now  being  prepared  with  September,  1959,  as  the  tenta- 
tive effective  date.  In  addition,  Courses  of  Study  in  Spelling,  Music,  and 
Character  Education  are  in  the  process  of  revision. 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
Pilot  Guidance  Class 

A  pilot  guidance  class  was  conducted  at  the  Grover  Cleveland  Junior 
High  School  during  the  current  year.  In  this  program  an  attempt  was 
made  to  salvage  as  many  as  possible  of  our  inaladjusted  and  emotionally 
disturbed  pupils.  The  various  scientific  aptitude  tests  were  administered, 
and  educational  and  work  programs  suited  to  the  abilities  of  the  students 
concerned  were  planned  in  cooperation  with  parents.  The  principal  aim 
of  the  course  was  to  help  the  pupils  to  realize  the  relationship  between 
worthy  character  and  success  in  lite,  and  to  assist  them  in  developing 
desirable  character  traits. 

New  Courses  of  Study 

The  following  school  documents  and  courses  of  study  were  put  into 
operation  during  the  current  school  year : 

Organization    and   Administration    of   Junior   High    Schools   in 

Boston 
Course  of  Study  in   Business   Education  —  General   Business, 

Grade  IX 
Curriculum  Guide  in  Latin  and  Greek  for  Grades  VII-XII 
Course  of  Study  in  Physical  Education  for  Boys,  Grades  VII-XII 
Course  of  vStudy  in  General  Science  for  Junior  High  vSchools 
Course  of  Studv  in  Home  Economics,  Home  Management,  Foods 

and  Nutrition,  Grades  VII,  VIII,  IX 
Course  of  Study  in  Home  Economics,  Child  Care,  and  Home 

Nursing,  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX 

Special  Activities 

The  following  courses  of  study  and  curriculum  guides  were  prepared 
during  the  year  and  are  expected  to  be  put  into  operation  in  the  schools  in 
September,  1958: 

Course  of  Studv  in  Music  Education,  Instrumental,  Grades  IV- 

XII 
Course  of  Study  in  Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  Grade  IX, 
Algebra  I 
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Course  of  Studv  in    Junior  High  School  EngHsh,  Grades  VII, 
VIII,  IX 

Course  of  Stud}-  in   Home  Economics,   Junior  High   Schools, 
Clothing 

A  variety  of  activities  engaged  the  interests  of  large  numbers  of  pupils 
and  enhanced  the  values  of  their  basic  classroom  programs.  Included 
among  these  were  science  fairs  in  all  junior  high  schools  to  select  exhibits 
for  the  city-wide  competition;  cooperation  with  the  Red  Cross  in  the 
preparation  of  boxes  and  other  items  for  distribution  to  hospitalized 
veterans;  the  thrift  program  featured  by  increased  student  purchases  of 
United  States  bonds  and  stamps;  and  safety  program  broadcasts  in  co- 
operation with  the  M-1  Safety  Squad  and  the  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles. 


SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Program  of  Evaluation 

A  major  educational  project  now  being  carried  out  in  the  high  schools 
is  the  program  of  evaluation  initiated  by  the  New^  England  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in  December,  1955.  The  statistical 
data  to  be  prepared  and  the  questionnaires  to  be  answered  cover  aU  areas 
of  education  in  the  high  schools.  Our  entire  staff  is  participating  in  the 
evaluation  procedures.    We  are  making  good  progress. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  appraise,  upgrade,  and  strengthen 
secondary  school  education  by  means  of  accepted  ''measuring  sticks"  or 
evaluation  criteria  which  have  been  tried  out  and  found  to  be  practicable. 
Any  secondary  school  which  wishes  to  retain  membership  in  the  New 
England  Association  must  meet  the  requirements  of  this  accreditation 
program. 

The  stages  of  accreditation  are  self-evaluation  by  each  high  school 
and  visitations  by  an  inspection  committee  from  other  secondary  schools. 
The  committee  examines  and  appraises  all  data  prepared  and  also  makes 
pertinent  and  personal  observations.  The  final  report  by  the  visiting 
committee  will  result  in  commendations  and  recommendations  for  ac- 
creditation or  suggestions  for  improvement  by  the  school  before  accredita- 
tion can  be  recommended. 

The  Boston  head  masters  have  held  several  meetings  and  discussions 
in  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  the  program  and  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed.    Dr.  Clarence  Chatto,  Head  Master  Emeritus  of  the  Springfield 
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School  libraries   encourage  reading  and  research 


Classical  High  School,  is  the  liaison  officer  for  the  association  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  the  guest  speaker  at  one  of  our  meetings.  At  his  request 
several  of  our  directors  and  high  school  teachers  served  on  visiting  com- 
mittees designated  to  evaluate  secondary  schools  in  contiguous  suburbs. 
These  representatives  from  our  system  acquired  information  and  gained 
experience  which  will  be  helpful  to  their  respective  head  masters. 

The  most  important  single  phase  of  the  entire  evaluation  program, 
which  is  a  progressive  step  at  this  time  in  view  of  the  current  criticisms  of 
education,  is  that  which  involves  the  program  of  studies  in  a  school. 
Boston  high  schools  may  not  meet  some  of  the  ''plant"  standards  of  the 
program,  but  they  should  definitely  rate  top  ranking  in  scholastic  and 
personnel  standards. 

EngHsh  High,  Hyde  Park  High,  Roslindale  High,  and  South  Boston 
High   Schools  have  applied  for  the  assignment  of  visiting  committees 
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during  the  school  year  1958-1959.  A  sum  of  83,000  has  been  included  in 
the  school  budget.  Each  succeeding  year  three  or  four  other  schools  will 
complete  the  steps  necessary  for  accreditation.  The  expenses  involved 
and  the  difficulty  of  securing  available  visitation  committees  prevent 
immediate  administration  of  the  program.  All  secondary  schools  must  be 
accredited  by  1965.  We  are  hopeful  that  by  1962  all  reciprocal  obligations 
will  have  been  fulfilled. 

Boston  Clerical  School 

During  the  school  year  1957-195S  the  Boston  Clerical  School  has 
continued  self-evaluation  of  its  vocational  preparation  for  business  office 
positions  under  the  title  "At  Work  in  Boston  Offices.''  Graduates  of  the 
Class  of  1958  report  that  they  are  working  in  all  t}-pes  of  business,  from 
those  traditional  in  Boston  to  the  newer  branches  resulting  from  modern 
research;  their  initial  weekly  pay  ranged  from  $55  to  S75,  with  a  median 
pay  of  S60.90.  There  is  a  decided  trend  towards  placement  in  legal  offices 
and  as  private  secretaries  in  banks  and  in  insurance  companies.  No 
lessening  of  demand  has  appeared  because  of  the  current  business  recession. 

Graduates  of  preceding  classes  have  sent  these  interesting  items: 
Three  have  won  the  title  of  Certified  Professional  Secretar}'  through  pass- 


An  art   prize  winner  prepares  an  exhibit  for  his  portfolio 
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Moving  forward  with  the  times  —  to   greater  achievement 

ing  two-day  examinations,  standardized  country -wide  and  in  Canada;  at 
least  one  of  our  graduates  has  been  on  the  secretarial  staffs  of  the  last 
three  governors  of  the  Commonwealth;  one  graduate  of  the  class  of  1952 
is  an  office  manager  earning  $100  a  week;  others  report  promotions  to 
minor  management  positions;  and,  in  some  cases,  pay  has  risen  so  rapidly 
that  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1957  has  been  receiving  $90  a  week  since 
January,  1958. 

High  school  head  masters,  heads  of  business  departments,  and  guid- 
ance counselors  publicized  the  offerings  of  the  school  so  cooperatively 
that  12  public  high  schools,  16  parochial  high  schools,  and  five  high  schools 
outside  Boston  sent  students  who  entered  in  September,  1957.  Almost 
30b  applications  have  been  received  for  September,  1958;  an  orientation 
reception  to  these  prospective  students,  held  in  April,  1958,  included 
demonstrations  of  office  skills  and  dramatization  of  office  situations. 

Morning  classes  for  adults  have  attracted  over  1,500  men  and  women 
during  the  past  seven  years.  They  have  enrolled  for  improvement  in 
bookkeeping,  filing,  spelling,  shorthand,  typewriting,  English,  and  office 
machines.  To  retrain  these  persons  in  the  Boston  Clerical  School  and 
make  them  self-supporting  has  been  one  of  the  most  progressive  steps 
taken  by  the  Boston  school  system  in  recent  years. 
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Aviation  Education 

Aviation  education  as  an  authorized  course  of  study  continued  to 
function  satisfactorily  at  Dorchester  High  School,  South  Boston  High 
School,  and  the  Boston  Technical  High  School.  Materials  and  texts  are 
supplied  free  of  charge  by  the  Massachusetts  Civil  Air  Patrol.  Classroom 
instruction  is  supplemented  by  sound  films,  field  trips,  and  technical 
releases  from  industry. 

Pupils  are  encouraged  to  explore  more  deeply  into  any  area  of  aviation 
training  for  which  they  have  special  inclination. 

Practical  Nurse  Training  Program 

After  much  exploratory  work  and  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Boston  School  Committee  the  Practical 
Nurse  Training  Program  was  formally  introduced  into  the  Trade  High 
School  for  Girls  in  September,  1957. 

This  year  two  groups  of  adults  were  enrolled  in  this  program.  Candi- 
dates, 20  in  each  section,  were  carefully  selected  by  examination  and 
interview.  Each  group  attends  school  for  the  first  five  months  and  then 
moves  into  affiliating  hospitals  for  the  remaining  ten  months  of  their 
training  program. 


Members  of  Practical   Nurse  Training  Course  demonstrate  new  skills 


The  first  group  presently  is  taking  training  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  and  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital.  The  second  group 
starts  its  hospital  training  July  i,  195S,  in  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospi- 
tal, the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  the  Children's  Medical  Center. 

The  15-month  program  is  approved  by  the  Massachusetts  Approving 
Authority  and  the  Vocational  Division  of  the  vState  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

At  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  15-month  program,  a  certificate 
will  be  granted  by  the  school.  A  graduate  of  the  course  is  eligible  to  take 
State  Board  Examinations  for  a  license. 

Capping  exercises  for  the  first  group  took  place  in  January,  195S,  and 
for  the  second  group  in  June,  195S.  All  members  of  the  two  groups  who 
completed  the  classroom  instruction  part  of  the  program  are  now  receiving 
practical  experience  in  the  associated  hospitals.  They  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  two  teacher  coordinators. 

Each  year  Trade  High  School  for  Girls  hopes  to  initiate  the  prepara- 
tion of  30  to  40  adults  for  eventual  certification  and  service  as  licensed 
practical  nurses  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 


Courses  in  Nursing 

Courses  which  were  established  at  Girls'  High  School  in  September, 
1955,  to  aid  students  who  wish  to  follow  a  career  in  nursing,  now  are 
offered  in  two  major  divisions:  home  nursing  and  child  care  and  a  nursing 
preparatory  course. 

The  home  nursing  and  child  care  course  is  open  to  all  juniors  and 
seniors  to  assist  them  in  developing  skills  useful  for  family  living  and 
future  home-making  and  to  provide  training  in  the  case  of  the  sick.  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  Award  Certificates  were  granted  to  77  students  who  suc- 
cessfully completed  this  course  in  1957-1958. 

The  nursing  preparatory  course  is  open  to  juniors  and  seniors  in  the 
college  preparatory  course.  It  is  planned  to  prepare  girls  for  professional 
nursing  school  training  by  developing  skills,  attitudes,  and  knowledge 
relevant  to  nursing  and  allied  occupations.  It  is  an  intensive  course  which 
aims  to  foster  interest  in  the  four  areas  of  medical  nursing  service:  dietetics, 
occupational  therapy,  physiotherapy,  and  nursing. 

Classroom  and  laboratory  activities  in  these  courses  are  supplemented 
by  field  work  at  two  nearby  institutions — a  nursery  school  and  a  nursing 
home  for  elderly  women.  In  addition,  opportunities  to  hear  guest  speakers 
and  to  discuss  topics  relating  to  public  health  and  nursing  are  provided 
monthly  as  the  result  of  the  establishment  of  a  local  chapter  of  the  Future 
Nurses  Club  of  America,  which  now  has  a  membership  of  100  girls. 
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High  School  Activities 

The  following  activities  were  outstanding  in  the  high  schools  during 
the  school  year  1957-1958: 

Junior  Red  Cross  Good  Government  Da}- 

Junior  Achievement  National  Honor  Societ}'  Inductions 

Rotary  Club  Associates  Student  Seminars 

Kiwanis  Key  Clubs  Student  Exchange  Days 

Career  Days  Youth  Radio  Programs 

Junior  Good  Will  Dinner  Four  Forums 

Women  of  the  Future  Program  Scholarship  Drives 

Orientation  Assemblies  Quota  Clubs 

Student  Councils  Fashion  Shows 

United  Communit\'  Services  Oak  Ridge  Science  Programs 

Art  Exhibitions  United  Nations  Visitation 

Science  Fair  Exhibits  Science  Lectures 

Sears,  Roebuck  Foundation  Business  Education  Day 

Saving  Stamps  and  Bonds  Student  Field  Trips 

Home  and  School  Associations  Engineering  Week 

Dress  Right  Program  Chemical  Week 

Essays  and  Oratorical  Contests  Armed  Forces  Programs 

Scholastic  Press  Competitions  Subject  Clubs 

National  Executive  Sales  Club  Dramatic  Associations 

Hospital  Volunteers  Senior  Proms 

Schoolboy  Parade  Auto  Trouble  Shooting  Contest 

Mathematics  Certificate  Examinations  National  Merit  Foundation 

Project  Clubs 

BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS 

Of  28 2  candidates  who  took  the  regular  examinations  for  certificates 
of  eligibility  for  permanent  appointment  in  August,  1957,  a  total  of  175 
(65  per  cent)  passed,  and  107  failed.  The  number  of  candidates  seeking 
certificates  in  the  various  areas  of  instruction  were  the  following:  High 
School  IV,  79;  Junior  High  (XXXIII),  50;  Elementary  (VIII.B),  53; 
Kindergarten  (X),  5;  Trades  (XXXI),  15;  and  Other  Certificates,  80. 

Although  the  percentage  of  success,  62  per  cent,  was  the  same  in  1956 
and  1957,  there  were  112  fewer  successful  candidates  in  1957  because  of  a 
sharp  decrease  in  the  number  taking  the  examinations.  The  extent  of  this 
decrease,  which  has  been  particularly  marked  in  the  past  four  years,  is 
indicated  by  the  following  tabulation  of  candidates:  400  in  1954;  464  in 
1955;  299  in  1956;  and  282  in  1957. 

Because  of  the  resulting  shortage  of  eligible  candidates  and  the  need 
for  permanent  teachers  in  critical  areas,  special  examinations  were  held  in 
the  early  part  of  the  1958  February  vacation  week  for  certificates  in  high 
school  algebra,  chemistry,  and  French;  junior  high  school  English,  mathe- 
matics, and  science;  and  special  class.  Despite  wide  advertising  of  these 
examinations,  only  43  candidates  appeared. 
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Also  held  during  February  vacation  week  were  the  examinations  for 
temporary  certificates  of  eligibility.  These  examinations  attracted  339 
candidates,  of  whom  245  (72  per  cent)  passed.  A  comparison  with  the 
total  number  who  took  these  examinations  in  May,  1957,  shows  an  increase 
of  223  candidates  and  indicates  the  advisability  of  continuing  to  hold 
examinations  for  temporary  certificates  of  eligibility  in  February. 

During  the  current  year  118  men  and  women  applied  for  promotional 
ratings  for  the  positions  of  elementary  principal;  head  of  department  in 
ancient  languages,  English,  history,  and  mathematics;  co-ordinator  in 
agriculture,  electricity,  and  sheet  metal  work;  shop  superintendent;  and 
director  of  safety.  Examinations  were  prepared  for  admission  to  the 
Boston  Latin  and  Girls'  Latin  Schools,  and  approval  was  given  to  the 
content  of  the  examinations  for  admission  to  Boston  Technical  High 
School.  The  revised  Circular  of  Information  was  completed  and  pub- 
lished in  January,  195S. 
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TDepart^nent    ^  Activities 


ADULT  EDUCATIONAL  AND  RECREATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

A  new  school  center  was  opened  in  the  Solomon  Lewenberg  Junior 
High  School  by  the  Department  of  Adult  Educational  and  Recreational 
Acti\aties,  as  the  total  enrollment  in  evening  schools,  summer  review 
schools,  and  school  centers  approaches  21,000. 

Extended  use  of  school  buildings  provided  for  3,165  occupancies  by 
neighborhood  organizations.  Under  the  teen-age  sports  program,  the 
34  school  gymnasiums  were  made  available  to  19  social,  civic,  religious, 
and  veteran  groups  for  192  occupancies  involving  10,251  participants.  In 
addition  to  individuals  enrolled  in  regular  programs,  32,795  persons  used 
facilities  on  school  center  evenings.  The  Home  and  School  Association 
held  425  meetings  with  56,630  in  attendance. 

The  program  to  improve  physical  aspects  of  evening  schools  and 
centers  was  continued.  Exterior  lighting  of  parking  spaces  and  approaches 
has  been  completed  on  13  evening  school  buildings.  Lighting  has  been 
modernized  in  118  rooms  originally  intended  for  day  school  activities  pri- 
marily; and  42  sewing  machines  and  other  new  equipment  have  been 
made  available. 

Boston  Home  and  School  Association 

Field  trips,  conferences,  and  regular  meetings  of  local  groups  provided 
a  rich  program  of  activities  for  the  members  of  the  Boston  Home  and 
School  Association. 

Field  trips  were  conducted  to  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
the  Dorchester  High  School  Art  Classes,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Boston  College,  Boston  Public  Library,  Boston  State  Teachers  College, 
the  Children's  Museum,  and  the  Historical  North  End  of  Boston.  A  panel 
discussion  and  forum  on  "The  Russian  Challenge  to  American  Education" 
featured  the  Winter  Meeting.  An  Area  Conference  on  Elementary  Edu- 
cation was  held  during  the  spring  at  Roslindale  High  School  as  the  final 
feature  before  the  Annual  Dinner  Meeting. 

Fifty-nine  scholarships  amounting  to  $4,260  were  awarded  by  local 
associations.  Other  benefits  conferred  by  local  groups  included  trips  for 
school  children,  good  citizenship  awards,  class  pins,  record  players,  and 
television  sets. 

AUDIO-VISUAL  INSTRUCTION 

With  many  other  communities  in  this  part  of  the  Commonwealth, 
Boston  joined  this  year  in  a  project  which  resulted  in  the  presentation  of 
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a  series  of  television  lessons  in  science  for  all  Grade  VI  classes.  It  is 
expected  that  this  program,  telecast  over  Station  WGBH,  Channel  2,  will 
be  expanded  next  year  to  include  other  fields  of  instruction. 


Educational   television  programs  are  correlated  with  various  subjects 
at  specific  grade  levels 


The  wide  experience  of  Boston  teachers  with  sound  motion  pictures 
as  classroom  teaching  aids  has  qualified  them  for  effective  use  of  the  tele- 
vision screen.  Last  year,  for  example,  more  than  300  separate  film  sched- 
ules provided  for  regular  programs  in  many  different  subjects  and  in  all 
grades  from  kindergarten  through  senior  high  school. 

.  Utilization  of  two  other  classroom  aids  has  improved  and  increased 
impressively  during  the  year.  Following  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  authorizing  individual  school  districts  to  purchase  their 
own  filmstrips  and  establish  their  own  collections  of  these  materials, 
teachers  have  used  these  pictures  commonly  and  profitably.  The  tape 
recorder  has  also  been  used  more  extensively  largely  because  of  the  growing 
library  of  recordings  developed  by  the  radio  coordinator.  This  year  the 
majority  of  radio  programs  presented  and  recorded  by  this  department 
were  in  the  areas  of  health,  safety,  literature,  and  citizenship. 
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The  new  units  in  the  course  of  study  in  general  science  for  junior 
high  schools  have  been  used  enthusiastically  and  successfully.  The  estab- 
Hshment  of  transportation  service  in  this  department  has  resulted  in  more 
economical  and  efficient  distribution  of  aids  and  materials. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Business  Education  made  substantial  progress  in 
the  continuing  program  to  modernize  machines,  equipment,  and  teaching 
materials  in  the  Boston  Clerical  School  and  the  13  high  schools  where 
business  education  departments  are  functioning. 

Trades  and  purchases  of  new  typewriters  have  eliminated  all  machines 
more  than  10  \-ears  old  and  have  reduced  the  number  of  surplus  t>-pe- 
writers  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  instruction  or  depriving  an}- 
pupil  of  maximum  use  of  a  machine.  This  year  98 7  typewriters  were 
traded  on  purchases  of  657  new  ones  to  reduce  the  number  available  for 
classroom  use  from  2,252  50  1,922.    Each  of  13  high  schools  was  also  pro- 


Training  typists  is  an  important  function  of  the  business  education  departments 
in  13   Boston  public  high  schools 
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vided  with  a  new  photocopying  unit  and  a  new  spirit  duplicating  machine, 
and  each  office  practice  room  was  suppHed  with  one  off-standard  type- 
writer. To  accelerate  the  elimination  of  business  education  textbooks 
with  copyrights  prior  to  1950,  a  special  appropriation  was  included  in  the 
1958  budget,  and  the  limitation  on  the  number  of  newly  authorized 
volumes  to  be  purchased  was  suspended  for  the  purpose  of  this  appropria- 
tion. 

Courses  of  Study  were  completed  in  General  Business,  Grade  IX; 
Typewriting  I;  Typewriting  II;  and  Typewriting  for  Personal  Use. 

Teletrainer  units  and  related  educational  material  were  made  avail- 
able in  14  high  schools  by  the  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  which  supplied  representatives  to  demonstrate  the  correct  use 
of  a  telephone.  Social  Security  kits  and  Student  Handbooks  on  Federal 
Income  Tax  were  distributed  to  high  schools  for  unit  study. 

In  November,  more  than  1,000  administrators  and  academic  personnel 
of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  visited  68  business  houses  and  industrial 
plants  and  the  third  annual  Business-Education  Day  was  observed  in 
cooperation  with  the  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  March, 
28  students  and  four  teachers  from  four  Boston  high  schools  visited  11 
companies  and  were  dinner  guests  of  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the  Nati9nal 
Office  Management  Association,  which  observed  its  third  annual  Education 
Day  by  playing  host  to  73  high  school  seniors  and  11  teachers  from  11 
high  schools  in  the  Greater  Boston  area. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

Direct  employer  contacts  and  continual  job  recruitment  by  the  De- 
partment of  Distributive  Education  has  resulted  in  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Cooperative  Merchandising  program  to 
obtain  positions  offering  high  hourly  wage  rates.  Records  for  1957-1958 
show  that  each  senior  enrolled  in  this  program  earned  approximately 
$1,200  in  his  training  position,  and  622  pupils  employed  in  cooperative 
stores  from  Thanksgiving  to  Christmas  earned  more  than  $91,000. 

Conferences,  surveys,  attendance  at  conventions,  newspaper  articles, 
and  cooperative  activities  with  many  business,  community,  and  govern- 
mental agencies  contributed  to  the  enrichment  of  the  program  of  the 
department  and  to  better  public  understanding  of  its  operations  and 
objectives.  The  department  cooperated  with  the  New  England  Paint, 
Varnish  and  Lacquer  Association  in  setting  up  an  evening  adult  course  in 
Techniques  of  Selling  Paints;  the  department  also  planned  and  conducted  a 
Sea  Food  Merchandising  Clinic  in  conjunction  with  the  fishing  industry. 
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Retailing  rooms  are  training  centers  for  cooperative  merchandising  pupils 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  by  the  Retail  Trade  Board  to  62 
Boston  high  school  seniors  who  completed  the  cooperative  merchandising 
course,  and  United  States  Savings  Bonds  were  presented  to  four  Boston 
high  school  seniors  who  were  among  the  17  outstanding  Distributive 
Education  pupils  in  the  Commonwealth  selected  for  special  recognition 
by  the  Sears,  Roebuck  Foundation. 


ELEMENTARY  SUPERVISORS 

A  series  of  six  orientation  programs  for  newly  appointed  teachers  was 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Elementary  Supervisors,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  supervision  of  1,035  teachers  in  162  buildings  of  58  elementary 
districts. 

Throughout  the  year  the  director  and  three  supervisors  continued  to 
work  toward  the  maximum  development  of  each  teacher  through  class- 
room visitations  and  demonstrations  and  through  personal  conferences 
involving  curriculum  goals,  sound  methods,  selection  and  use  of  textbooks 
and  educational  materials  and  aids,  mastery  and  growth  of  the  individual 
child  according  to  his  own  potentiality,  program  planning,  and  special 
problems. 
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FINE  ARTS 

An  in-service  training  program  was  inaugurated  by  the  Fine  Arts 
Department  with  the  establishment  of  the  Teachers'  Art  Workshop,  which 
was  conducted  weekly  in  the  School  Committee  Annex,  45  Myrtle  Street. 
Friendl}^  instruction,  plus  timely  exhibits,  extensive  resource  material, 
and  a  variety'  of  art  materials  and  equipment  have  made  it  possible  for 
teachers  to  develop  particular  skills  in  the  teaching  of  art,-  to  learn  how  to 
make  desired  teaching  aids,  or  to  carry  on  art  projects  for  personal  enjoy- 
ment. 


New  projects  and  techniques  are  developed  by  supervisors  and  teachers  in  the 

Fine  Arts  Workshop 

Early  in  the  school  year  orientation  meetings  for  newly  appointed 
teachers  were  conducted,  and  a  meeting  of  junior  high  school  art  teachers 
was  held  to  make  plans  for  the  enrichment  of  the  Art  Appreciation  course. 
A  ceramic  demonstration  was  presented  at  the  March  meeting  of  the  Art 
League.  The  revision  of  the  Course  of  Study  in  Art  for  High  Schools  was 
completed  in  April  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  the  fall. 

Two  of  the  three  scholarship  winners  from  Massachusetts  in  the 
National  Scholastic  Art  Awards  were  Boston  public  high  school  pupils. 
Art  work  of  Boston  public  school  students  was  selected  for  the  National 
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Art  Education  Association  International  Student  Exchange  Exhibit  and 
for  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Display  in  Helsinki.  Junior  and  senior  high 
school  students  participated  in  several  poster  coinpetitions  in  connection 
with  cominunity  activities  offering  practical  citizenship  training. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

A  workshop  of  elenientar\-  clothing  teachers  and  junior  high  school 
food  teachers  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  designed  and  pro- 
duced a  new  laboratory'  apron  for  use  in  all  food  classes.  Patterns  have 
been  made  and  distributed  for  class  construction  of  these  aprons  early  in 
the  fall  term. 

Under  the  replacement  program,  no  obsolete  sewing  machines  were 
discarded;  36  new  machines  were  purchased;  and  22  machines  were  re- 
located for  more  effective  utilization.  The  standard  food  laboratory 
equipment  list  was  revised  and  analyzed. 

A  standing  committee  has  been  organized  to  study,  view,  and  evaluate 
educational  audio-vistial  aids  for  use  in  home  economics  classes  at  all 
levels  and  to  plan  the  establishment  of  appropriate  film  libraries  in  the 
schools  and  in  the  Department  of  Audio- Visual  Aids.  The  Course  of 
Study  in  Clothing  for  Grades  VH.  Vlll.  and  IX  has  been  completed  for 
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Attractive  models  display  spring  coats  made  in  home  economics  classes 
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distribution  in  September,  1958;  and  a  committee  of  high  school  teachers 
has  been  appointed  to  produce  a  Course  of  Study  in  Clothing,  Grades  X, 
XI,  and  XII  during  the  coming  school  3'ear. 

Ninety  dresses  were  made  by  pupils  in  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  clothing  classes  for  distribution  by  the  Red  Cross  to  children  in 
disaster  areas. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

The  development  and  revision  of  seven  courses  of  study  was  the  major 
project  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Industrial  Arts.     The  material 
for  the  Course  in  Industrial  Arts,  Grades  IV  and  V,  was  tried  out  in  the 
classrooms,  and  evaluation  sheets  were  submitted  with  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions.    Tentative  courses  of  study  in  the  following  areas  were  com- 
pleted and  will  be  mimeographed  for  distribution  during  the  coming  fall 
term  for  classroom  trial  and  evaluation: 
Woodworking,  Grade  VI 
Woodworking,  Grades  VII,  VIII,  IX 
vSheet  Metal,  Grades  VII,  VIII,  IX 
Electrical  Cooperative,  Grades  X,  XI,  XII 
Automobile  Mechanics  Cooperative,  Grades  X,  XI,  XII 
Practical  Nursing,  Trade  High  School  for  Girls 
A  staff  of  six  supervisors  and  20  assistants  supervised  the  work  of 
pupils  in  1,969  home  gardens,  15  school  gardens,  and  the  eight-acre  garden 


A  practical  problem  in  plumbing 
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Instrumental  instruction  features  program  of  Department  of  Music 


in  Woburn.  The  Woburn  exhibit  won  a  first  prize,  a  gold  medal,  and  the 
first  cultural  certificate  ever  awarded  to  an  exhibit  in  the  Children's  Show. 
At  the  Harvest  and  Chrysanthemum  Show  the  vegetable  display  of  the 
Boston  Public  Schools  won  first  prize  for  the  fourth  successive  year;  out 
of  the  50  individual  entries  by  Boston  Public  School  pupils,  16  won  first 
prizes  and  22  received  second  prizes. 

To  achieve  closer  correlation  between  the  State  Vocational  Division 
and  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  the  Director  of  Industrial  Arts  was  given 
the  additional  duties  of  supervising  all  state-aided  work  in  the  trade  and 
industrial  field. 

MUSIC 

Expansion  of  the  instrumental  program  of  the  Department  of  Music 
resulted  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  participating. 
In  Grades  IV  through  VI  an  increase  of  more  than  60  per  cent  was  re- 
corded, as  4,150  pupils  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  study  musical 
instruments. 

Instruction  on  band  and  orchestral  instruments  was  continued  in 
junior  high  school  where  formal  groups  such  as  orchestras,  bands,  trios, 
quartets,  and  drum  corps  were  organized.  These  groups  performed  regu- 
larly in  school  programs  to  provide  the  experience  to  qualify  participants 
for  membership  in  such  city-wide  groups  as  the  Boston  Public  Symphony 
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Orchestra,  the  Boston  PubHc  School  Symphony  Band,  the  Boston  PubHc 
School  Junior  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Boston  Public  School  Junior 
Festival  Chorus. 

Series  of  concerts  given  in  various  schools  by  these  student  groups 
and  by  professional  musicians  —  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Boston 
Musicians'  Union  —  were  excellent  contributions  to  the  music  education 
program  at  all  levels.  These  concerts  provided  opportunity  for  non- 
participating  pupils  to  hear  and  to  gain  appreciation  of  good  music. 

The  program  of  vocal  music  continued  at  all  levels  with  emphasis  on 
group  singing,  listening,  and  appreciation.  Glee  clubs  were  organized  in 
junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Courses  of  Study  in  Instrumental  Music  Education,  Grades  IV-XII, 
and  Vocal  Music  Education  —  High  Schools  —  were  completed  and  dis- 
tributed. Revision  of  the  Course  of  Study  in  Music  Education  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools  was  begun. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Physical  fitness  through  planned,  vigorous  activity  was  emphasized 
in  the  1957-1958  program  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education. 

In  elementary  schools,  classrooms  have  been  supplied  with  all  ma- 
terial required  for  the  various  activities  at  each  grade  level,  and  play  areas 


A  popular  activity  of  the  physical  education  program  at  the  elementary  level 
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have  been  prepared  with  appropriate  yard  markings.  At  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school  levels,  the  in-school  curriculum  in  health  and  physical 
education  has  stimulated  wide  participation  in  the  after-school  sports 
program.  This  year  this  program  included  46  track  teams  with  more 
than  2,800  boys  enrolled,  60  basketball  teams,  and  60  baseball  teams  in 
junior  and  senior  high  schools;  and  13  hockey  teams,  10  golf  teams,  and 
ID  tennis  teams  in  senior  high  schools.  In  four  intown  high  schools  for 
boys  a  rowing  program  was  introduced  on  an  experimental  basis.  Girls' 
after-school  sports  activities  included  bowling,  basketball,  volleyball,  golf, 
swimming,  and  tennis. 

Sixty-four  teachers  of  health  and  physical  education  completed  an 
American  Red  Cross  program  in  first  aid,  and  women  teachers  of  physical 
education  took  part  in  an  in-service  training  program  in  ballroom  dancing. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  70  schooh-ard  playgrounds  formerly  con- 
ducted by  this  department  were  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  Boston 
Parks  and  Recreation  Department. 

PRACTICE  AND  TRAINING 

The  recruitment,  supervision,  and  training  of  substitute  and  tem- 
porary teachers  for  all  levels  of  the  school  system  are  the  principal  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Practice  and  Training.  Because  of  the 
increased  demand  and  limited  supply  of  trained  teachers  and  the  higher 
compensation  offered  by  competing  school  systems,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  substitute  teachers  from  examined  can- 
didates on  the  certified  lists. 

It  has  been  necessary,  therefore,  to  recruit  a  large  number  of  persons 
without  certificates  and  to  employ  them  on  an  emergency  basis  b\'  per- 
mission of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  Although  these  candidates  are 
for  the  most  part  former  teachers  or  graduates  of  teachers  colleges,  liberal 
arts  colleges,  and  universities,  they  require  refresher  training  or  specialized 
courses  and  direction  essential  to  effective  teaching.  To  compensate  for 
the  wide  variance  and  the  inadequacies  of  their  preparation  the  supervisory 
work  of  this  department  has  been  sharply  increased.  This  vitally  impor- 
tant work  includes  frequent  classroom  visits  and  individual  educational 
conferences,  which  are  the  foundations  of  real  understanding  and  growth, 
supplemented  by  orientation  meetings  held  regular!}'  throughout  the  year 
with  groups  of  candidates  organized  b}'  levels  of  instruction. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  recent  action  of  the  School  Committee  in  in- 
creasing beginning  permanent  salaries  and  in  authorizing  the  payment  of 
$3,600  per  year  to  200  provisional  teachers  on  one-year  contracts  will 
ameliorate  the  present  difficult  situation. 
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SAFETY 

The  Boston  Public  Schools  have  received  the  first  award  ever  made 
by  the  National  Safety  Council  to  a  municipal  department  of  the  City  of 
Boston.  This  award,  an  impressive  plaque,  was  granted  in  recognition  of 
the  comprehensive  coverage  and  commendable  performance  of  the  safety 
programs  eflective  throughout  the  school  system. 

Several  new  school  documents  on  safety  were  revised  and  approved 
for  printing,  and  a  Course  of  Study  in  Classroom  Instruction  in  Driving 
and  a  Manual  of  Civil  Defense  Procedures  were  in  preparation.    Seasonal 
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M-i    Safety  Squad  officers  demonstrate  safety  practices  in  the 
crossing  of  busy  streets 

safety  bulletins  and  leaflets  were  prepared  and  distributed.  Safety 
demonstrations  and  broadcasts  were  conducted  in  cooperation  with  police 
officers  attached  to  the  M-i  Safety  Car.  Existing  crosswalks  and  yellow 
curbs  in  the  school  districts  were  repainted,  and  new  ones  were  marked. 

Safety  contests  involving  bicycle  riding,  automobile  operation,  and 
fire  prevention  were  conducted  in  cooperation  with  outside  groups.  Junior 
Fire  Marshal  program  was  continued  in  Grade  VI  throughout  the  city, 
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and  awards  were  granted  to  outstanding  participants  in  ceremonies  at  the 
Hatch  Shell.  Other  awards  included  the  presentation  of  certificates  by 
the  Massachusetts  Safety  Council  to  i,i6o  members  of  school  safety 
patrols  in  buildings  housing  Grade  VI  pupils. 

Under  the  program  of  payinent  of  medical  expenses  due  to  injuries 
incurred  in  athletics,  physical  education,  shops,  and  laboratories,  519 
cases  were  settled  for  $12,733,  after  detailed  investigations. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE 

A  new  and  effective  aid  to  the  Department  of  School  Hygiene  was 
introduced  with  the  establishment  of  a  dental  clinic  in  the  Rochambeau 
School  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  number  of  dental  defects  which  con- 
stituted more  than  40  per  cent  of  all  defects  revealed  by  the  physical 
examinations  of  41,391  pupils  in  1957-195S.  Preliminary  plans  were  also 
considered  for  the  establishment  of  similar  clinics  in  the  Mather  School 
and  the  xA.braham  Lincoln  School. 

Vision  and  hearing  tests  and  physical  examinations  of  all  pupils  were 
completed.  Of  87,033  pupils  examined  for  vaccination  against  smallpox, 
only  467  were  found  not  to  have  been  vaccinated  successful!}'.     School 


Inoculating  against  poliomyelitis 
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nurses  are  doing  follow-up  work  to  have  as  many  as  possible  of  this  group 
successfully  vaccinated.  Under  the  diphtheria  and  tetanus  immunization 
program  1,178  primary  and  3,660  booster  shots  were  given.  Pupils  of 
25  schools  were  tuberculin  tested,  and  inoculation  against  poliomyelitis 
was  continued  in  the  spring.  During  the  prevalence  of  influenza  in 
October  and  November,  2,641  personnel  were  inoculated  with  influenza 
vaccine. 

In  the  area  of  mental  health  40  children  were  seen  by  the  school 
psychiatrist.  Diagnoses  included  behavior  problems,  school  phobias, 
learning  problems,  psychotic  and  borderline  psychotic  cases. 

SCHOOL  LUNCHES 

A  record  volume  of  business  was  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
School  Lunches  this  year,  as  income  from  sale  of  food  and  from  subsidies 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  exceeded  $1,300,000.  An 
important  factor  in  increasing  income  for  1957-1958  above  previous  years 
was  the  sale  of  8oc,ooo  highly  nutritious  low-cost  meals  in  the  35  junior 
and  senior  high  school  cafeterias  and  the  consumption  of  11,000,000 
cartons  of  milk  in  all  schools.  In  addition,  undernourished  children  re- 
ceived 418,264  cartons  of  milk  without  charge. 

All  cafeterias  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools  were  operated  by  the 
School  Committee  this  year,  as  the  result  of  taking  over  two  junior  high 
school  lunchrooms  from  concessionaires.  The  newly  constructed  cafeteria 
at  the  Boston  Trade  High  School  was  completed  in  May,  and  the  kitchen 
at  the  Patrick  F.  Gavin  Junior  High  School  was  entirely  renovated. 

This  department  now  operates  35  school  cafeterias  and  the  refresh- 
ment stands  at  the  Schoolboy  Stadium  and  conducts  the  Special  School 
Milk  Program  in  176  elementary  school  buildings. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES 

Completion  of  the  Course  of  Study  for  Sub-Special  Classes  and  the 
modernization  of  classroom  equipment  were  among  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Department  of  Special  Classes.  Two  Courses  of  Study  were  also 
in  process:  one  for  Special  Classes,  Grades  I-VI;  and  the  other  for  Special 
Classes,  Grades  VH-IX. 

Guidance  and  counseling  services  provided  effective  assistance  to 
735  pupils.  Of  these  389  received  help  in  the  solution  of  problems  involving 
school  adjustment,  rehabilitation,  institutional  placement,  and  medical 
and  psychiatric  treatment;  and  346  were  placed  in  various  jobs  despite  a 
general  increase  in  unemployment  in  the  area.  Because  of  the  success  of 
the  job-training  classes  established  in  the  Hugh  O'Brien  School  two  years 
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ago  for  special  class  pupils  from  junior  high  schools,  this  program  was 
continued  for  a  group  of  20  boys  and  20  girls,  who  carried  on  part-time 
work  during  the  school  year. 

Handicrafts  were  exhibited  in  stores  and  libraries  in  connection  with 
Home  and  School  Association  meetings  and  with  special  observances  such 
as  Brotherhood  Week,  Education  Week,  and  Fire  Prevention  Week. 
Many  of  the  exhibits,  which  included  dresses,  kerchiefs,  place  mats,  table- 
cloths, and  sewing  bags,  were  fashioned  from  materials  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Veterans'  Services. 

SPEECH  IMPROVEMENT 

Two  centers  were  closed  and  seven  were  established  in  various  school 
districts  as  the  Speech  Improvement  Department  continued  the  policy 
of  assigning  available  instructors  in  accordance  with  changing  needs. 

The  services  of  the  department  were  expanded  and  improved  by 
several  innovations.  A  pilot  program  was  conducted  in  regular  classrooms 
with  great  success;  in  addition  to  proving  of  benefit  to  teachers  and  pupils 
alike,  it  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  additional  children  in  need  of  corrective 
work.  In  February  a  school  physician  was  assigned  to  the  department  by 
the  Director  of  School  Hygiene  with  full  responsibility  to  approve  or 
disapprove  admissions  and  discharges.  Three  additional  tape  recorders 
were  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  department,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  formulate  a  curriculum  for  speech  improvement  in  Grade  I. 

Departmental  personnel  continued  to  cooperate  in  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  special  activities  in  the  various  schools. 
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bureau  of  Child  ^Accountmg 

ATTENDANCE 

A  head  supervisor  and  38  supervisors,  eight  of  whom  were  women, 
comprised  the  staff  of  the  Attendance  Department.  Thirty-four  super- 
visors were  assigned  to  geographical  districts.  One  supervisor  was  assigned 
to  the  shopping  and  theatrical  district  with  the  added  duty  of  checking 
periodically  on  children  at  the  City  Hospital  Out-Patient  Clinics.  Three 
supervisors  were  assigned  to  the  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors  with  the 
duty  of  administering  the  laws  on  licensed  minors  engaged  in  the  street 
trades. 

A  total  of  45,Qoo  cases  were  investigated.  Two  hundred  and  eleven 
bo}-s  were  transferred  to  the  M.  Gertrude  Godvin  School,  either  as  truants 
or  as  school  offenders.  Seventy-one  boys  were  prosecuted  as  truants, 
and  26  were  committed  to  the  Middlesex  County  Training  School. 
Twenty-nine  girls  wxre  prosecuted  as  truants,  and  six  were  committed 
to  the  Youth  Service  Board.  One  hundred  and  seventy-eight  conferences 
were  held  with  parents  on  cases  in  which  court  action  was  contemplated, 
and  23  parents  were  proseciited  for  failure  to  cause  the  attendance  of 
school-age  children. 

Certificating  Office 

A  total  of  9,314  employment  permits  and  educational  certificates 
were  issued  by  the  Certificating  Ofhce.  Of  these,  1,283  were  employment 
permits  issued  to  children  under  16  years  of  age,  and  8,03 1  were  educational 
certificates  issued  to  persons  over  16  and  under  18  years  of  age. 

On  recommendation  of  the  head  supervisor  of  attendance,  the  Super- 
intendent of  vSchools  appro\'ed  the  issuance  of  69  employment  permits  for 
children  14  to  16  years  of  age  in  accordance  with  law.  Thirty-five  home 
permits  were  also  granted. 

EDUCATIONAL  INVESTIGATION  AND  MEASUREMENT 

Because  the  recognition  of  individual  needs  is  basic  to  the  develop- 
ment of  each  pupil  to  his  fullest  potential,  there  has  been  an  increasing 
demand  for  the  services  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation 
and  Measurement.  This  year  the  department  administered  413,201  in- 
telligence and  achievement  tests  and  investigated  4,175  cases.  A  marked 
increase  was  noted  in  requests  for  individual  case  studies,  of  which  3,577 
were  completed. 

Included  in  this  program  were  achievement  tests  given  on  September 
Test  Day  to  78,097  pupils  of  Grades  I-XII  and  special  classes  for  diag- 
nostic purposes;  batteries  of  tests  given   throughout  the  year  to  high 
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Individual  testing  is  an  important  function  of  the   Department 
of  Investigation  and  Measurement 

school  students  plannin<^  to  further  their  education;  and  individual  studies 
to  determine  class  placement  of  regular  as  well  as  certain  exceptional 
pupils. 

The  4,715  cases  referred  to  this  department  for  investigation  involved 
home  visits,  conferences,  and  a  complete  study  of  each  individual  child. 
Of  these  cases  349  were  referred  to  clinics  or  hospitals. 

PUPIL  ADJUSTMENT  COUNSELING 

Operating  with  a  head  of  division,  10  counselors,  and  two  assigned 
psychologists,  the  Division  of  Pupil  Adjustment  Counseling  handled  1,144 
indi\-idual  cases  of  disturbed  children.  Of  this  group  461  were  given  vari- 
ous types  of  psychological  tests  to  determine  causes  of  maladjustment 
and  to  provide  analyses  and  interpretations  to  assist  counselors  in  con- 
ferences, guidance,  and  referrals  for  treatment.  Nearly  all  children  tested 
were  seriously  disturbed  emotionally,  pre-delinquent,  or  delinquent. 
Others  gave  evidence  of  potential  maladjustment  and  needed  long-term 
study  and  therapy.  Forty  cases  were  referred  to  Dr.  Frances  J.  Bonner 
for  psvchiatric  study. 
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An  analysis  of  statistics  indicates  that  the  largest  number  of  referrals 
was  from  Grades  V  and  IX  and  that  121  different  public,  private,  religious, 
and  recreational  agencies,  including  19  neurological  clinics,  were  enlisted 
in  case  work  operations. 

In  connection  with  partial  state  reimbursement  of  staff  members 
servicing  elementary  schools,  an  in-service  training  program  was  estab- 
lished and  certain  new  records  were  introduced  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  the  Director  of  the  Youth  Service  Board. 

STATISTICS  AND  PUBLICITY 

The  Division  of  Statistics  and  Publicit}'  conducted  a  broad  program 
of  activities  including  public  relations,  statistical  studies  and  research, 
information  service,  and  the  preparation  of  replies  to  questionnaires. 

The  daily  and  weekly  press,  serviced  through  written  memoranda 
and  telephone  calls  from  this  office,  noticeably  increased  the  amount  of 
space  given  to  school  news.  The  Committee  on  School  Information,  con- 
sisting of  150  chairmen  from  all  districts  and  departments,  supplied  ma- 
terial directly  to  weeldy  newspapers  and  furnished  suggestions  for  news 
features  to  this  office  for  daily  newspapers. 

Research  and  statistical  studies  were  prepared  in  connection  with  the 
capital  improvement  program,  the  location  of  new  schools,  revision  of 
boundary  lines  of  school  districts,  relocation  of  pupils,  preparation  of 
school  budget,  and  special  projects  of  such  agencies  as  the  Urban  Rede- 
velopment Agency,  City  Planning  Board,  Municipal  Research  Bureau^ 
and  the  Boston  Finance  Commission.  In  addition  to  the  day-to-day 
statistical  work  of  the  office,  annual  statistical  reports  were  prepared  for 
the  Boston  School  Committee  and  for  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

A  wide  variety  of  questionnaires  was  answered  in  response  to  requests- 
from  educational,  governmental,  and  civic  organizations  in  all  sections  of 
the  country;  and  information  concerning  the  Boston  Public  Schools  was 
supplied  to  personnel,  to  individuals  not  connected  with  the  schools,  and 
to  public  and  private  agencies. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

The  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  has  continued  its  established 
practices.  Under  the  new  system  of  unification  there  has  been  closer 
cooperation  between  the  resident  counselors  in  the  high  schools  and  the 
central  office  staff.  The  guidance  services  in  the  larger  high  schools  have 
been  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  three  additional  counselors. 

Counseling,  which  is  the  keystone  of  the  guidance  program,  involved. 
53,628  interviews;  and  placement  services  resulted  in  the  permanent 
employment  of  2,144  individuals  and  the  temporary  and  part-time  em- 
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ployment  of  2,578.  Research  projects  included  a  plan  for  guidance  in 
junior  high  schools  and  a  revision  of  the  course  of  study  for  Grade  VIII 
conforming  with  the  new  time  allotment  of  two  periods  per  week;  a  study 
of  the  specific  educational  institutions  which  Boston  high  school  graduates 
enter;  the  effect  of  the  migration  of  several  industrial  and  business  firms 
to  the  suburbs  on  employment  opportunities  of  Boston  high  school  grad- 
uates; part-time  employment  of  pupils. 

The  department  produced  the  following  publications :  Follow-up  Study 
of  the  Class  of  1957;  Looking  Ahead  to  Senior  High  School;  and  Boston 
Guidance  Xews  (three  issues). 
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specialized  Instruction  or  Service 

ADMINISTRATION  LIBRARY 

The  subject  of  most  interest  to  users  of  the  Administration  Library 
this  year  has  been  the  education  of  exceptional  children,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  intellectually  gifted.  The  book  collection  has  been  ex- 
panded to  reflect  this  interest. 

Three  lists  of  new  books  and  pamphlets  were  issued  as  Superintend- 
ent's Circulars.  Included  were  the  titles  of  seven  important  volumes  pur- 
chased from  the  income  of  the  Arthur  L.  Gould  Fund.  An  exhibit  of  new 
textbooks  authorized  by  the  School  Committee  in  April  was  held  in  the 
librar}^  for  the  benefit  of  principals  and  teachers  who  wished  to  examine 
the  new  books  before  ordering  in  June. 

Because  of  space  limitation  it  was  decided  to  dispose  of  certain  back 
files  of  public  documents  and  some  back  files  of  unbound  magazines  in  the 
hope  that  other  libraries  could  lend  copies  in  case  of  need. 

Statistics 

Number    of    books    and   magazines    circulated    for    use 

outside  the  hbrary 5^205 

Number    of   books    purchased    and    important    books 

acquired  by  gift  (sample  school  texts  not  included)  112 

Number  of  books  catalogued 494 

Books  lost 9 

Books  withdrawn  (mosth'  dropped  textbooks)  .        .        .  404 
Total  number  of  books  in  the  library          .        .        .        .13,021 


APPRENTICESHIP  AND  JOURNEYMAN  CLASSES 

■  More  than  1,400  apprentices  and  journeymen  received  instruction  in 
a. variety  of  training  programs  keyed  to  more  than  50  trades  and  crafts. 

Related  instruction  for  apprentices  in  the  various  trade  classifications 
was  held  in  three  of  Boston's  high  school  buildings,  in  addition  to  the 
Building  Trades  Center  at  the  Frothingham  School,  Charlestown.  This 
instruction  consisted  of  mathematics,  blueprint  reading,  science,  and 
practical  applications  or  techniques  special  to  the  individual  trades. 
More  than  49  different  trades  affiliated  with  the  Labor  Union  in  this  area 
were  served  by  our  Apprenticeship  Program. 
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For  the  journeymen  in  the  crafts,  service  was  given  to  six  groups 
requiring  highly  speciaHzed  training  in  pipe  welding  and  cutting,  machine 
shop  operation,  bricklaying  for  foremen  and  supervisors,  welding  and  the 
use  of  the  Heliarc  principles,  and  new  techniques  in  the  graphic  arts. 


CONSERVATION  OF  EYESIGHT  CLASSES 

Visually  handicapped  pupils  are  helped  to  acquire  a  normal  education 
in  the  22  sight  saving  classes  and  one  Braille  class  conducted  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools.  With  the  establishment  of  a  conservation  of  eyesight 
class  in  the  William  Lloyd  Garrison  School,  there  are  now  16  such  classes 
in  elementary  schools,  five  in  junior  high  schools,  and  two  in  high  schools. 
The  Braille  class  covers  the  work  of  the  first  six  grades. 

In  keeping  with  the  policy  of  having  the  visually  handicapped  share 
in  the  regular  work  and  activities  of  the  school,  the  conservation  of  eye- 
sight class  at  the  Sarah  J.  Baker  School  presented  a  radio  program  on 
"Eye  Safety"  over  Station  WORL  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mary  E. 
Twome>-.  The  Braille  class  gave  a  demonstration  lesson  in  reading  and 
arithmetic,  and  presented  a  Christmas  play  at  the  Elementary  Workshop 
under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Jean  Carroll.  This  class  was  also  seen  on  a 
TV  program  shown  on  a  national  telecast  over  Channel  WBZ,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  OfiEice  of  Education. 

Among  the  notable  accomplishments  of  pupils  of  these  classes  were 
the  following.  A  totally  blind  student  completed  all  academic  require- 
ments of  the  junior  year  in  a  regular  day  high  school.  Two  pupils  of 
Grade  VI  attained  the  honor  roll  in  competition  with  their  sighted  class- 
mates. A  pupil  from  the  conservation  of  eyesight  classes  won  the  first 
prize  in  the  junior  division  of  the  Science  Fair. 


DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS 

More  than  400  pupils  from  42  countries  received  instruction  in 
English  and  citizenship  in  the  Day  School  for  Immigrants.  As  in  the  past 
several  years,  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  registrants  from 
South  and  Central  America  with  a  decrease  in  the  number  from  Europe. 

The  enrollment  included  doctors,  engineers,  and  other  well-educated 
adults  as  well  as  elementary,  high  school,  and  college  students  who  lacked 
proficiency  in  English  necessary  to  continue  their  education  or  carry  on 
their  regular  work  here.  Because  of  the  intensive  training  offered,  the 
majority  learned  enough  English  for  their  needs  in  four  to  five  months. 
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An  adult  class  in  the  Day  School  for  Immigrants 

A  special  class  for  immigrants  too  young  to  travel  to  the  main  school 
was  conducted  in  the  Michelangelo  School  Building. 

LICENSED  MINORS 

The  Office  of  Licensed  Minors  is  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of 
laws  governing  the  employment  of  schoolboys  in  the  street  trades  of 
newsboy,  bookblack,  and  ^'endor  of  fruits  and  vegetables  during  afternoon 
and  evening  hours.  The  supervisor  of  licensed  minors  has  been  assisted 
in  this  work  by  three  supervisors  of  attendance  and  a  secretary  during  the 
current  year. 

This  office  issued  632  licenses  to  boys  from  public  and  parochial 
schools;  investigated  588  violations;  and  held  172  hearings.  At  the  close 
of  the  school  year  a  total  of  2,253  licensed  minor  badges  were  in  force. 

LIPREADING  CLASSES 

The  efficient  testing  program  of  the  Boston  PubHc  Schools  has  resulted 
in  early  identification  of  many  children  who  have  varying  degrees  of 
hearing  loss.  To  meet  the  individual  needs  of  these  children  more  effec- 
tively, four  Ambco  units  have  been  purchased  to  provide  auditory  training 
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in  addition  to  the  established  program  in  lipreading  and  speech  correction. 
Such  remedial  work  builds  a  firm  foundation  for  comprehension  of  lan- 
guage, improvement  in  correct  speech,  a  greater  awareness  of  the  meaning 
of  sound,  and  the  confidence  and  ability  to  participate  more  effectively  in 
the  activities  of  the  school  and  the  community. 

During  the  current  year,  252  pupils  were  enrolled  in  lipreading 
classes;  46  were  recommended  for  these  classes  as  the  result  of  the  school 
testing  programs;  seven  were  recommended  by  doctors  and  hospitals;  five 
received  hearing  aids  from  the  Mayor's  Charity  Fund;  and  25  were  dis- 
charged, 

INSTRUCTION  OF  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 

Forty-six  teachers  provided  home  and  hospital  instruction  for  644 
physically  handicapped  children  from  public,  parochial,  and  private 
schools  in  Boston,  from  84  other  Massachusetts  communities,  from  29 
towns  and  cities  in  nine  states,  and  from  three  foreign  countries.  Tuition 
of  nonresident  pupils  was  paid  b\-  their  home  communities. 


Pupils  suffering  from  cerebral  palsy  receive  instruction  in  the  newly  equipped 
classroom  at  the  Patrick   O'Hearn  Elementary  School 
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The  program  of  the  De]Dartnient  of  Home  Instruction  of  Physically 
Handicapped  Children  was  featured  by  the  opening  of  a  class  at  the  Patrick 
O'Hearn  Elementar}-  School  for  children  suffering  from  cerebral  palsy. 
After  extensive  study  at  Crotched  Mountain,  the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr. 
Memorial  Hospital,  the  Worcester  Center  for  Cerebral  Palsy  Children, 
and  the  Fvirnace  Brook  Parkway  School,  experts  were  engaged  to  plan 
and  install  the  most  modern  equipment  for  educational  and  physical 
therapy. 

This  pilot  class  was  opened  in  January  with  ten  children  under  the 
instruction  of  an  experienced  teacher,  working  closely  with  a  speech 
therapist,  and  an  attendant.  The  room  assigned  to  this  class  receives  a 
maximum  of  daylight  and  is  accessible  to  an  adjoining  lawn  where  the 
children  may  be  taken  in  good  weather.  The  children  are  transported 
to  and  from  school  by  taxicab. 

BOSTON  CITY  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL 

During  the  school  A'ear  1957-1958,  121  boys  and  67  girls  received 
bedside  instruction  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  School  in  the  Mary  E. 
Curley  Building.  The  average  number  of  pupils  taught  daily  was  11.  In 
June,  12  pupils  were  recommended  for  promotion  in  their  home  school 
districts. 

The  period  of  hospitalization  varied  from  less  than  one  month  to 
more  than  six  months. 

HOUSE  OF  THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN 

From  September,  1957,  until  February,  195S,  when  the  House  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  was  closed,  43  pupils  were  enrolled.  Of  this  group  15 
received  instruction  in  kindergarten-primar}^  subjects;  and  28  were  en- 
rolled in  Grades  IV-VIII.  Thirty-one  were  discharged  to  their  respective 
schools,  able  to  resume  the  work  of  their  grades. 

With  the  closing  of  this  unit,  the  12  children  still  requiring  hospitali- 
zation were  transferred  to  the  Children's  Medical  Center. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 

The  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  expanded  the  program  of  visual 
education  and  field  trips  to  provide  additional  objective  activity,  which 
is  an  effective  supplement  to  the  regular  curriculum. 

The  health  clinic  continued  to  give  service  to  many  children  with 
hearing  impairments.  The  majority  of  pupils  examined  were  found  to 
have  deficiencies  of  the  hard  of  hearing  type;  they  were  urged  to  study 
lipreading  and,  in  some  cases,  to  wear  hearing  aids  in  order  to  remain  in 
regular  classes. 
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A  number  of  individual  and  group  accomplishments  were  recorded  by 
students  and  graduates.  Several  pupils  were  winners  of  Gold  Keys  and 
other  prizes  in  the  New  England  Art  Award  Contest.  Two  recent  gradu- 
ates, who  completed  high  school  this  year,  were  accepted  by  local  colleges, 
one  by  Northeastern  University  and  the  other  by  Worcester  Polyt  echnical 
School.  Adequate  funds  were  raised  from  sales  of  greeting  cards,  cakes, 
and  other  items  to  send  the  graduating  class  and  two  teachers  to  Washing- 
ton during  the  April  vacation. 

Interest  in  the  activities  of  this  school  was  widespread.  Many  edu- 
cators from  foreign  countries  and  distant  parts  of  the  United  States  visited 
classes  and  studied  the  program  and  organization.  Students  who  are 
training  at  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  to  become  teachers  of  the 
deaf-blind  were  observers.  A  photograph  of  a  class  activit\-  was  used  for 
the  cover  of  Volta,  a  national  magazine  dedicated  to  the  education  and 
the  welfare  of  the  deaf. 

M.  GERTRUDE  GODVIN   SCHOOL 

The  M.  Gertrude  Godvin  School  is  devoted  to  the  interest  of  boys 
who  need  protective  care,  guidance,  and  training  or  who  are  in  danger  of 
failure  to  make  an  effective  adjustment  to  life  because  of  special  educa- 
tional or  behavior  problems. 

Since  the  ability  range  and  retardation  of  these  bo}-s  may  vary  from 
one  to  four  grades  because  of  irregular  attendance  in  their  district  schools, 
allowance  is  made  for  each  pupil  to  advance  through  school  subjects  at 
his  own  rate  of  ability.  All  programs  are  tailored  to  individual  achieve- 
ment and  ability  level  on  the  basis  of  interviews,  conferences,  past  records, 
and  diagnostic  tests.  In  every  phase  of  each  boy's  training,  self-competi- 
tion rather  than  group  competition  is  employed  as  motivation. 

Field  trips  and  special  projects  effectively  supplement  the  academic 
program  and  the  courses  in  arts  and  crafts,  tailoring,  cooking,  cafeteria, 
shop,  and  remedial  reading.  This  year  groups  of  boys  visited  the  Art 
Festival,  the  Science  Museum,  Freedom  Trail,  the  Charlestown  Navy 
Yard,  and  the  John  Hancock  Building.  As  a  special  project  to  provide 
wider  knowledge  of  national  and  local  problems,  boys  submitted  questions 
of  timely  interest  to  prominent  political  leaders  and  conducted  discussions 
based  on  the  replies.  It  is  hoped  to  expand  this  project  next  year  by 
inviting  interested  political  leaders  to  speak  at  the  school. 

VETERANS'  SERVICES 

Our  on-the-job  training  and  educational  assistance  to  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  Korean  veterans  continued  during  the  year  with  its 
usual  activity.     Service  was  rendered  during  the  year  to  104  new  com- 
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mercial  and  business  establishments  in  the  processing  of  new  programs. 
Supervision  of  existing  programs  was  made  to  220  establishments,  involving 
325  veterans.  This  program  portends  to  expand  in  the  near  future,  due 
to  the  change  of  training  benefits  made  available  to  Korean  veterans 
under  the  existing  laws. 

WEEKDAY  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

During  the  1957-1958  school  year,  19,668  pupils  from  68  school  dis- 
tricts took  part  in  the  Weekday  Religious  Education  Program.  This 
total  represents  72  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  of  the  participating  grades. 

This  program  provides  for  the  dismissal  of  pupils  of  Grades  IV-IX 
for  one  hour  each  week  upon  written  request  of  parents  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  religious  instruction. 
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